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Cannot Afford to be Without “Success” 
KINGSTON, NM. ¥. 

I have just laid down your paper to 
write this letter. I did not feel that I 
could afford Success, but I cannot afford 
to be without it now. 

C. Augustus Raschke. 


A Criterion of the Twentieth Century 

La Piatra, N. M. 
One cannot read Success and fail to 
profit thereby. It is, indeed, a grand 
paper, a criterion of the promising twen- 
tieth century, and he who extends its 

usefulness, helps mankind in general. 

B. Thomas. 


A Spirit of Inspiration 
Hampron INstirure, Hampron, Va, 

I was, I think, one of the first sub- 
scribers on your list, and I am delighted 
with Success; it breathes the very spirit 
of inspiration, and is a splendid supple- 
ment to Dr. Marden’s grand books. 


M. Bullock. 


Replete with Good Things 

GREENFIELD, Mo, 
Success is one of the most complete 
magazines that comes to my library ta- 
ble; in fact, it stands at the head ot the 
column, and it is replete with good 
things. I like your vim and your enter- 
prise. A vehicle freighted with such 
good and helpful matter is sure to com- 
mand the patronage of the American 

people. Aaron |). States. 


Everyone Benefited 

Avrora, Ibe. 
Success should be read by all classes 
of young people. My experience as a 
teacher has shown me that constant stim- 
ulation is necessary. I believe that no 
young man can fail to be benefited by 

reading Success regularly. 

Thomas J. Allen, 

President Aurora Modern College. 


Makes the Blood Tingle 
ORIENTAL, Pa, 

There is no other periodical like Suc- 
cress. LIwould give ayreat deal if I could 
have read it when a boy. I am positive 
I would hold a higher position to-day. 
You can consider me a life-long sub- 
scriber, if it keeps its record; and I will 
have all volumes bound. 

Dr. Snyder, to whom you sent a sam- 
ple, remarked to me: ‘I felt the blood 
tingle in my veins when I read it. Iam 
getting twenty papers and journals, but 
I want Success, also.”’ H. C. Klinger. 
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CERVERAS RUN FOR LIBERTY 





J. Lincotn Brooks 


N the cabin of his flag-ship sits the Spanish admiral of the fleet at 
Santiago, seriously pondering a telegram just received from Sagasta 
with the added words of A handsome man, with a large, 
shapely head, he is as distinguished for his courtesy as for his 
In a few min- 
utes, he has mastered the situation and controlled his impatience 
at the folly of his superiors in rank: and, reaching for his pen, he 
writes, with as cheerful an air as Sir Philip Sidney might 





3lanco. 


courage, and is royal of nature, as of royal blood. 


have shown, in view of death, a telegram of acquies- 
, Which he speeds toward Havana. 

tuous from the beginning, the accounts show the directions 

his fleet to have been. The blame is thrown upon Bar- 
nejo, who insisted upon the fleet 
This was that 


1c 


crossing the Atlan 
‘*phartom 


ieet’’ which kept our Atlantic coast disturbed and anxicus. 


Cervera obeyed, under protest 
his fleet to start, un- 
Sunday's sun- 
set. His will and last words home were 


Cervera, when he signaled for 
doubtedly expected to be killed before 
doubtless 
ady, and with the calmness of a high soul, he pre- 
1 beneath the blue waters of 


‘*togo to his doom 
past nine o'clock, 


pared 
e Carnbbean Sea. It was half 
Sunday morn- 
ing, the third 
of July, when 
a lookout 
Lieutenant 
Bristo], of the 
Texas, or 
meone on 
the ‘* Brook- 
lvn,’ descried 
a cruiser pok- 
ing her nose 
out trom the 
Estrella bat- 
tery into the 
open sea, Our 
men were in 
their Sunday 
clothes, ready 
for inspection, 
Commodore 
Schley in an 
instant gave 
the order, 
‘Full speed 
ahead,” and, 
with a bound, 
the cruiser 
=» Brooklyn ; 
rushed for- 
ward. At the 
same instant, 
up went the 
signal, ** Fol- 
low me; close 
in at once.” 
“The ‘*Tex- 
as’ lay right 
in front of 
Santiago har- 
bor, and with- 
ina mile and 
a half lay the 
‘‘Oregon,” the 
‘*Massachu- 
setts,” the 
‘ lowa,” and the “Indiana.” It was a race of battle-ships, such as never took 
place before, a running fight almost unparalleled. The Spanish vessels steamed 
out in this order: the ‘Cristobal Colon,” the ‘‘ Infanta Maria Teresa,” the ‘* Viz- 
Caya,” the **Oquendo,” and the ‘‘ Furor” and ** Pluton,” the two torpedo-boat 








THE CITY AND HARBOR OF SANTIAGO, CUBA, FROM WHICH ADMIRAL CERVERA MADE HIS FAMOUS SORTIE 


destroyers. Cervera had made the ‘‘ Maria Teresa” his flag-ship, in order to 
leave the ‘‘Colon,” 
As the ‘*‘ Colon” swung broadside to the American fleet, on her race for lite, 
she opened fire with her forward and aft sixty-ton Hontoria ten-inch guns. Her 
secondary battery followed with broadsides at the ‘‘ Brooklyn Each of the 
Spanish ‘ships used every gun possible, and the ‘‘terrific duel of twenty of the 
greatest guns in the world” was on in asecond. Sigsbee estimated that, every 
instant, a rain of metal over six tons 1n weight must have beat about 

the flying Spaniards, from the guns of the ‘lowa,” ‘Indiana, 

‘*Oregon,” and The same rapid ‘‘smothering fire 
which has distinguished our well-driiled gunners throughout 
the war was kept up. As the ‘ Indiana”’ 
gaged the ‘‘Oquendo,” while the ‘‘Massachusetts,” ‘‘ lowa 
and “Texas” kept hammering away at the ‘ Vizcaya” 
and the ‘‘ Maria ‘‘eresa."". Morro Castle hurled scores of 
shells, but with little effect. The ‘‘Vizcaya’”’ ran ashore, 
four miles west of Morro; 
on the beach, a quarter of a mile further west; the 
‘‘Maria Teresa” lay ten miles from Morro Castle, and 
the two destroyers, ‘‘Furor” and ‘ Pluton,” 
harbor. The ‘‘Colon” was chased 


the swiftest vessel, a better chance to escape 


** Texas.’ 


closed in, she en- 


a ruin, the *‘Oquendo ' was 


Sank 
near the Sixty 
miles before 
she wa 
beached and 
destroyed. 
The ‘*Glou- 


ceater,” J. P. 
e Morgan's con- 
verted yacht, 


‘Corsciz * 
was in charge 
of Lieutenant 
Commander 
Wainwright. 
This fine ship, 
although un- 
armored, more 
than mas- 
tered the ‘‘de- 
stroyers,”’ 

The ‘‘lowa” 
claims to have 
bornethe 
brunt of the 
battle. The 
‘* Texas,”’ the 
first battle- 
ship commis- 
sioned in the 
United States 
navy, Captain 
Philip, did no- 
ble work. 
“Our own 
guns were 
enough to kill 
delicate men. 
Their din was 
so dreadful 
that orders 
had to be 
shouted into 
the ears of our 
messengers. 
Then the 
smoke would 
come up in 
such density that we could not see each other. For half an hour, the enemy's 
shells whistled all about the ‘Texas.’ One ripped right through the pilot-house, 
where Philip had been shortly before.” But the mighty work, the crown of the 
battle, was Schley’s chase of the *‘ Cristobal Colon,” kept up for sixty miles. It 
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was Schley Brooklyn,” his flag-ship, and 
Clark, w is ‘*Oregon”’ around Cape 
Horn, w Colon.” ~ The “Brooklyn” 
and ‘‘Oreg lexas” from behind, pound- 
ing he he ‘*Colon,” on fire, the 
last of ¢ the beach. It was a quarter 
past on Commodore Schley boarded 
the ene the surrender. Just then the 

New Y miral Sampson aboard,—who 
had bee Morro when the fight began,— 
approac ¢ 

sch! We have won a great victory. 

ated 
e ‘‘Oquendo,” a hero, .but a 

fool and en he “saw that his vessel 
could rer withstand the fire of the 
America all his men below, had the 
hatche lon the deck and applied a 
torch. [| 4 pistol-shot into his brain.” 

More crew of the ‘‘Vizcaya” were 
killed e heaviest loss of any of the 
Spanis the captain of the ‘‘Vizcaya,” 
that c of whom we heard so much 
when : nthe harbor of New York, was 
lifted and carried aft, he presented his 
sword ( ins, but Evans, gentle as he is 
brave é and, waving it back with 
a frie grasped the hand of the 
S his brother officer to the hos- 
pitality Much affected by his reception, 
Capta rmission to meet the 
‘lowa’'s to each he gave a 
warm g and a friendly 


word ot ¢ e€ was Car- 
ried b 
H larines 
were ind 
ten " 
bare 
said i a 
Fr 
.S im 
Ad 
ha 
the : 
W f 
sa ~ 
Be S 
Al 1 
Cal 
ral 
wt 
eve . 
s gth 
a sail 
s \ al 
Ce in 
aD St to 
if I anta 
Maria on as he touched the beach, he 
suri ind his command to Lieutenant 
officer ashore. He asked 


Mor rica 
t t Gloucester,” which was the 
him at the time, with sev- 
" the captain of the flag- 
shiy 1dmiral, who was also wounded 
to the ‘‘Gloucester,”” and was 
iv bv her commander, Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright, who grasped the 
i admiral and said to him: 
I r, upon having made as gallant 
essed on the sea.” 
I prisoners were taken at Santiago. 
Six irds were killed in the battle or 
I ssels were driven ashore. 
thousand dollars of prize 
nen of Sampson's fleet. 





B vas killed,—Chief Yeoman Ellis, 
which was struck forty-five times. 
athe,” said a Spanish officer, 


he fire. We knew from the 

unce to escape.” 
! n”’ may be restored, and sailed 
as and possibly one or two of the 


but it was not war,” quoted a 


visted wrecks of his splendid 
$ p along the Cuban coast that 
Cervera said: ‘I received 
Madrid to leave Santiago harbor 
nd fully realized the difficulties 
yut the honor of the Spanish 

" at the movement be made, and I 
va my fleet to dash forth to almost 
rt preferred,” he declared, ‘‘to 
ocean, rather than like a rat 


ra is a fine example of a man who, 


fate y directed by his government, has 
emerg success heroic, courteous to our 
H« t like a true soldier, courageous as 










COMMODORE WATSON 


SUCCESS 


an admiral ought to be, in bearing superior, almost 
royal, and likely to remain, to the American’ mind, 
after the war, the noblest Spaniard of them all. 


a 
Shafter’s Victory 


T is America’s good fortune, in this war, that her 
great generals and admirals, and her President, 
also, have been heroes in a previous war. They 
needed not, heretofore, to do anything to achieve 

a reputation for courage. In our President's cautious 
peace policy, no thoughtful person could imagine his 
caution could be cowardice; so with our generals and 
naval commanders. 

Shafter was the most heroic and daring kind of a 
military chief, both during our Civil War and in his 
Indian campaigns. At Fair Oaks, in a subordinate 
position, he led the boys on, hat off and hair flying. 
And ‘Pecos Bill” was the man who pushed forward 
straight and direct for a position against which he 
was warned by the scouts and plainsmen. 

Had Shafter been Jess of a man and more of a sen- 
sational fighter, we should have had more of the blaze 
of bombardment that week, with Santiago in flames, 
maybe in ashes, with perhaps four or five thousand 
Spaniards Aors du combat, and the rest prisoners,and 
a thousand American homes mourning dead or 
wounded. And Shafter would have done it easily. 

But the courteous and patient interviews 

with Toral, with magnanimous consid- 

eration of the Spanish general's 

difficult relations to his govern- 
ment, with far-reaching view of 
the effect on Spain of reason 
and good feeling, have won 

an extraordinary victory, —a 
victory which, in the man- 
ner as well as in the mat- 
ter of it, will grow upon 
the American people. 

Shafter has proved that 

he could be a grand De- 

layer, and win a _ blood- 
less victory. Europe and 
the world, and Spain, will 
wonder at this man, v ho, 


like Grant at Donel- 
son and Appomattox, 
can compel surrender 
by a few notes and 
explanations. 

What a victory, 
when we consider it! 
Only afew weeks ago, 
June 22 and 23, Shaf- 
ter landed his com- 
mand at Baiquiri, 
some fourteen thou- 
sand, five hundred 
and sixty-four enlist- 
ed men, and seven 
hundred and seventy- 
three officers, almost . 
without loss. His progress was opposed every foot 
of the way from Baiquiri to Sibony and Santiago. 
There was fierce fighting trom June 24, when the 
Rough Riders were caught in ambush at La Guasimas, 
to July 1, when El Caney and San Juan, Santiago's 
principal outer defences, were captured by our troops. 

Shafter, sick and on a litter, giving orders to his 
soldiers, is one of the most striking scenes of the war. 

But his patient talks with Toral, under the mango 
tree and elsewhere, concluded the business. That 
hour of twelve, Thursday, July 14, saw the white flag 
of peace, instead of the blood-red flag of war, filving 
over Santiago. 

Thousands of Spanish troops surrendered, to be 
sent back on the providential mission to add to the 
peace party of Spain; one-eighth of Cuba's territory 
surrendered, with the American flag floating over it; 
Commander Blanco’s heart quaking at Havana with 
the presage of final defeat; Madrid under martial 
law,—that is Shafter’s victory. 

Our fourth expedition to Manila has arrived safely. 
General Aguinaldo, the insurgent leader, has been 
proclaimed President of the Philippine republic. It is 
believed that Admiral Dewey and the insurgent lead- 
ers are in full accord, and that rumors to the contrary 
from Spanish sources are unfounded. 


Bvt visors Weenls 


GENERAL AGUINALDO 
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Gomez to Blanco 


Epna Dean PROCTOR 


(In answer to Blanco’s proposition, January, 1898, that for riches 
and a ship to carry him from Cuba, he should abandon the struggle 
for liberty.) 


truth at one? 
How dare you debase my purpose with a proffer that 
shames the sun! 
God pardon me now for believing a just thought left to 
Spain, 
And help us to grander effort our glorious end to gain! 


[= honor for gold be bartered? Are treason and 


A ship to bear me from Cuba! Riches for all my life!— 

Are you mad?. The world would not tempt me to turn 
from this patriot strife. 

1 who, through darkness and anguish, see ever before me 
shine 

Cuba resplendent with Freedom, and count it a vision 
divine! 

Do you think I forget Francisco, my son, the soul of my 
soul, 

Slain by a Spaniard assassin, ere yet we were nearing the 

oal ? 

Aye, and the host of the valiant, slaughtered, imprisoned, 
betrayed, 

While the peaks and the palms and the winches alone 
know where their bodies are laid ? 

But the isle they died to rescue their reverent shrine 
shall be, 

And her circling waves will lull them with a song of 
victory! 


A ship for some far-off haven? ‘Tis you who should seek 
retreat 

Where the storms ot indignation and scorn less fiercely 
beat! 

You stand in the lonely shadow of the pride and despair 
of Spain; 

Before me hope 1s glowing; and the best of earth are fain 

To hail the bright flag waving above our Cuba free ;-— 

God bless her dauntless heroes! that day we soon shall see. 


+ 


farragut’s Lieutenant 

OMMODORE WATSON who, like a grim watch- 
é dog, has been holding the blockade of Havana, 
~ is likely to see more active service before this 
pen-sketch is put intotype. He1isa Kentuckian, born 
in Frankfort, in 1842, and will 
be fifty-six years old on August 
24. He stood high in his class 
at the Naval Academy. He was 
made navigator on Farragut's 
flag-ship, the ‘‘ Hartford,” in 
1862. He was at the battles of 
New Orleans, Mobile Bay, 

Vicksburg, and Port Hudson. 

Admiral Farragut was anxious 
over his project to blow up a 
blockade runner: ‘‘It was an 
anxious night for me,” the great 
commander said, ‘‘as I am about 
as fond of Watson as I am of 
your own dear self,’’—his son 
Loyal. 

Watson saw the great danget 
in which the admiral placed him- 
self, and that his safety was es- 
sential to the fleet. ‘‘At length,” 
he wrote to his mother, ‘'I lash- 
ed him to the rigging with my 
own hands, having in vain 
begged him not to stand in such 
an exposed place.” 

If it were permitted the old 
hero to look se the unseen 
world upon what is passing, how 
his great heart would swell at 
the thought of Dewey, Watson, 
anc the rest of the boys. 

Watson has been in varied 
service since the war. In May, 
1885, he was made governor of 
the Naval Home in Philadel- 
phia, where his wife and children now reside. He 
was promoted to Commodore, November 7, 1897; and 
he ranks both Schley and Sampson. Before this gets 
into type, there may be some golden postscript of 
some grand naval victory, perhaps in the Mediter- 
ranean, wich will cause Watson's name to ‘‘shine 
like the stars forever and ever.” 


a 


ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH TO HIS SOLDIERS 


Read in the light of the wild fighting at Sevilla, 
Roosevelt's terse address to his soldiers, when sworn 
in at Tampa, becomes almost historic in interest: 

“Gentiemen: You have now reached the last point. I! 
any one of you does not mean business, let him say so now 
An hour from now will be too late to back out. Once in 
you've got to see it through. You've got to perform with- 
out flinching whatever duty is assigned to you, regardless 
of the difficulty or danger attending it. 

“If it is garrison duty, you must attend tort. If 1t is 
meeting the fever, you must be willing. If it is the closest 
kind of fight, you must be anxious for it. You must know 
how to ride, to shoot, how to live in the open. Absoiute 
obedience to every command is your first lesson. No 
matter what comes, you mustn't squeal. Think it ove! 
and if any man wishes to withdraw, he will be gladly ex- 
cused, for hundreds are ready to take his place.” 
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Speaker Reed on “Our Greater Country 


He is Specially Interviewed for “Success” on Our National Development—Opportunities for Young Americans in Our New Territories 


ROBER1 


HE personality of our Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives is a many-sided one. Sometimes he seems the 
most pleasant of men, genial, obliging, and cheerful; 
but at other times he is just a little bit the opposite. 
His enemies, having felt the sting of his satire and 
the strength of his great character, on more than one 
occasion in the House, accuse him of being overbear- 
ing and tyrannical. Allowances should be made for 
the antagonism of these men, however, and when one 
knows *‘Tom Reed,” as he is familiarly called, he is 
pretty sure to pronounce him an all-round, good, con- 
scientious man. 

But little news has been given to the public of the early life of this strong 
character in our national politics, and when Mr. Reed granted me an audience 
at his hotel the other night, one of the very first questions asked of him was con- 
cerning that mysterious period of his career. Mr. Reed doesn't like 
to be interviewed, and hesitated for some time before giving an 
answer to the query; but finally deciding to, for once, relax his 
vigilance in this respect, he went on to tell me about his 
boyhood, and how he advanced, step by step, to his 
present high position. 

He told me first of his struggles to get through 
college, how he had to work out of school hours 
and during vacations, how he saved and 
skimped and planned. It was very much the 
same story that is told by many young men 
every year,—the story of success, achieved ee 
by hard and incessant labor. From the . 
words used by Mr. Reed in his recital, 
| imagined that he must have been a 

ally extraordinary boy, full of hopes 

and great ambitions for the f 

He must have been a boy that made 

a way for himself when there seemed 


to be no opening anywhere about, 





uture 


a boy who never stopped until the 
vay was opened. 

When his college course was fin- 
ished, Mr. Reed was forced into 
teaching a country school for a 

ing, and, of course, he taught 
t well, dissatisfied as he was with 
the scant opportunities afforded 
him for self-advancement. He be- 
ieved in doing nothing by halves, 
and put as much energy anc 
thoughtfulness into his school- 
teaching as he has since put into 
his political campaigns in Maine. 

Stil believing in making a way 
or himself, the young man did not 
waste his evenings while teaching 
He spent them in the study 
book after book of tiresome, dreary 
law. He was, of course, tired at night, 
but not tired enough to let himself be idle. 

It was not long until he was ready to be 
admitted to the bar of his state, and, from 
that day on, his progress seems to have been 
a veritable triumphal march, for he has held al- 
most innumerable offices of trust and responsi- 
bility in his native state. and has, time after time, been 
elected to Congress. And Mr. Reed does not hesitate 
to attribute all his success to hard work, and nothing 
else 


SC hool. 


ot 





Since he was gracious enough to enlighten me on 
1e subject of his early life, 1 determined to get his 
opinion of the opportunities opened to Americans, 
particularly young Americans, by the acquisition of 
so much foreign territory. It is well known that Mr. Reed is not at all in favor 
of colonial expansion for our government, and yet he is broad-minded enough 
to see that our greater country, with its new territory, will hold abundant 
chances for young men and old, who are finding life in our great cities beset 
with many difficulties that are almost insurmountable. 

He readily agreed with me when I suggested that the Philippines hold many 
great opportunities for those brave enough to go after them, and went on to 
say that Cuba and Porto Rico are no less available for the same purpose. He 
believes that a man with a capital infinitely smaller than is required here at 
home, can go to any one of the three island provinces and win advancement and 
fortune far more readily than can be done at home in a lifetime. He says that 
they are all practically new countries, with scarcely any development so far; 
and new men will be needed to aid in the development that is sure to come, now 
that we are practically in possession of the islands. Immigrants, he thinks, will 
pour in from all lands under the sun, and Americans will have the advantage 
over all comers. 

Mr. Reed thinks, of course, that there are qualifications to be possessed by the 
would-be emigrant to the Philippines and Cuba. ‘The person should possess 
Self-reliance, a good physique, plenty of determination and grit, and perhaps 
a littke knowledge of the Spanish language, since that 1s the tongue that 1s 
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THOMAS BRACKETT REED 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT WASHINGTON 


LIVINGSTON 


likely to be spoken there for some time to come,—perhaps for years. He dox 
not anticipate any great exodus from our own land to our newly-acquired terri- 
tories, and smiled when I suggested that we might have to make our immigra- 
tion laws less strict in order to make up with foreigners for our own loss in pop- 
ulation. It would be his idea, he said, to fill up our new possessions at first with 
immigrants from Northern Europe, on condition that they become American 
citizens. 

On the whole, Mr. Reed took a decidedly more cheerful view of the matter 
of our new acquisitions than I had expected he would, from the newspaper 
reports of his proceedings in Congress. 

In conversing, Mr. Reed usually seems to place himself on some great height, 
and to look down in a condescending way upon an interviewer. But, on this oc 
casion, he was very different, and I knew that I was just beginning to under- 
stand his magnificent character, and to appreciate the qualities that have made 
him great. There are some men who cannot be fathomed at a single interview, 

or at two, or half a dozen even, and I am convinced that Mr. Reed is 

one of them. He seems overbearing when he is merely 

thoughtful and naturally dignitied, and I thought him con- 

descending and sarcastic, when it was only his natural 
manner. 

And so I was thankful that I was at last beginning 

to understand ‘‘Tom”™ Reed, for 

man worth knowing. 
te 


Hin Opportunity for Our Readers 


The editors of Success will always wel- 


1e is surely a 


come any new ideas or suggestions which 
will make Success more inspiring and 
more helpful to its readers. They will 
be glad to receive short, concise and 
condensed sketches of successful peo- 
ple, whether old or young, and, especial 
ly, accounts of success under difficul- 
ties. Fresh, new and unpublished in- 
cidents and anecdotes of successful 
or famous people (living preferred); 
new ideas or suggestions on how to 
succeed in life and howto get on in 
the world; new fields of endeavor, 
opportunities in new vocations, sug- 
gestions of how and where one is 
likely to succeed; in what occupa- 
tions or in what new fields one 1s like- 
ly to succeed; suggestions on how 
one may make the most of his time 
and opportunities; suggestions on 
self-culture: how one may best oc- 
cupy his spare moments; how to best 
make up for the deficiency of a neg- 
lected education; in other words, 
suggestions on everything that per- 
tains ‘o success in life, will be grate- 
fully received by the editors, and those 
sending them will, either by money, 
free subscription, premiums, or in some 
manner, be remunerated 


nts 
Ris Color No Bar 


John W. Ramsay, colored, who has been appoint- 
ed public administrator of Suffolk county by 
Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Owen A. Galvin, is 
about thirty years old, bright, ambitious, and energetic. 
Since his admission to the bar, he has worked up a busi- 
ness which brings him $10,000 yearly. His parents, who 
had been slaves, were living in Sumter, South Carolina, 
when Mr. Ramsay was born. He was sent to school when 
very young. At ten, he displayed signs of the ambition 
which has lifted him up in life. With the aid of his very 
poor parents, and by his own efforts, he was enabled to 
take a course at Fisk University, in Nashville. Tennessee. During vacations, he 
taught school. Ina rural district of Georgia, while taking a walk in the woods after 
school hours, he came upon the body of a negro woman, skewered to a tree. A plac- 
ard over her head warned any one against removing her until dead, under pain of a 
similar fate. Ramsay not only released the woman, but spoke against the outrage, 
and was ordered to leave the country 
From Georgia, he went West and settled ia Arkansas. He secured a position as assist- 
ant to the county clerk of Crittenden county, and while thus employed, tried to make 
peace between the whites and the blacks. He was once more compelled to change 
his domicile. He went to Memphis and became interested in politics. In 1892, he was 
a member of the class of that year in the Boston University Law School, and made an 
excellent record. He was admitted to the Suffolk county bar, and, since graduating, 
has been practicing law, with marked success, in the city of Boston. 
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PROUDLY THEY SAILED; HUMBLY THEY RETURNED 

Three hundred and ten years ago, the rath inst., the Spanish armada of one hun- 
dred and thirty vessels, including sixty or more galleons of 700 to 1.250 tons burden, 
sailed from Corunna, and entered the English Channel a week later. Halt their ves- 
sels and fully two-thirds of the 30,000 men they carried were destroyed in battles and 
storms; and those that returned to Spain, after an absence of about a month, presented 
much the same general appearance as did Artemus Ward when his mother remarked: 
‘*My son, you look as if you had been through a threshing-machine.” 
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SUCCESS 


light on how a poor man 


.. HA Rugged Road to fortune 2°20 en ona eet 


The Story William Putney, who, Once a Poor Coal-Heaver, Became a Prosperous 


Klondike Mine-Owner 


lay, 1898, you might have seen 
William A. Putney, walking 
teamer ‘‘Portland,” bound 
to the Klondike region by 

way of § the Yukon. He was on the 
way to K t for the first time. He was 





K OF THE DIGGING”’ 


the pioneers. His story, 
ay Post-Dispatch,” reads like a 


N the world would induce me 

om the Klondike over- 

tt and Lake Linderman, 

ial I he says, with emphasis. 

I : I wonder that I ever 
States.” 

I th of a family of eleven, 

hore-boy on Congress- 

Freeport; but he ran 

awa hotel at Bloomington. 

H s,where he lived about the 

afterwards doing 





m him to sleep in an out- 


A Newsboy at St. Louis 
H oy in St. Louis. This ap- 
steady employment, and 
] reaming of its out- 


ne a laborer in 








He was then twenty- 

Putney, ‘‘but I had no 

irked for a dollar and a 

qui iad to get the wages. The 

: ‘ t Western Nail 

M times at the dumps, at the 

t nines. I lived at a cheap 

pvor devils, as we coal- 

lred dollars saved up, 

nies rd work: but it all went in 
ig strike was on in 1886. 

| é ll over Southern Illinois, 

low Manyvatime I didn't have 

bvers 


A Coal-Heaver, and Glad to be One 


I position as a coal-heaver at St. 
L a quarter per.day. ‘I was 
y t job,” he declares. But sick- 
, ttle hoard of a hundred dollars. 
In S ly earned his bread. He suc- 
cet e of his clothing, in getting to 
<—s O Was a painter, at Fulton, 


Miss ere even harder at Fulton than 


as a sort of chambermaid in 


a dods i man named Overton, for 
six | got was my board and clothing.” 
S tk at scanty wages” occupied 

I did everything possible to 

declares; ‘‘I was always a 

Pe t lots of information from books 
e. That has given me my 


How Putney Got the Klondike Craze 

M egan in Denver. One night, 

a beer-hall in that city, a 
yo n for a chat. He declared poor 
ne! p pegging along and not chance 
it i ygings on the Yukon River, in 
Alas first time I had ever had any 


ahead. I had read 
about the Yukon mines, 
but never thought of 
going there mvself. 
Before I went to bed 
that night, I read a long newspaper article about 
Alaska and the rush to the Yukon. 

“I never let up on a scheme to get to the Yukon 
River somehow. I organized a party in Denver, 
and the railroads gave me emigrant transportation 
to San Francisco, to pay for persuading them to go over 
certain lines. I arrived in San Francisco, March 16, 
1895, with seventy-five cents in my pocket. I earned 
my first dollar in California by carrying coal upstairs 
from a wagon, for a lawyer in San Francisco. 

A General-Utility Man 

‘‘I did everything to earn money in California. 
When May came, I got a job as a deck hand and gen- 
eral utility man on the steamer ‘‘Excelsior,” and it 
was agreed that I was to work my passage to St. 
Michael's. I had about fifteen dollars in my pocket 
when we sailed for Alaska. I had no idea what I 
was doing, and what a tremendous risk I was tak- 
ing. There were over seven hundred and fifty men 
aboard the ‘ Excelsior,” all bound for the Yukon 
diggings. Someof them are now very rich, and more 
have never made a dollar over and above expenses 
to the Klondike. 

‘‘Among them was an Englishman, who became very 
ill after the boat had passed Sitka. I nursed him and 
sat with him. Before he died he gave me all his Yu- 
kon outfit on board the ‘‘Excelsior,”’—food, clothes, 
gun, boots, ete., that had cost over three hundred 
dollars. 


Winter on the Yukon 

“It would take columns,” says Putney, ‘‘to tell our 
experiences on the Yukon. It was a frightful year 
at Circle City and at Forty Mile. Even the successes 


‘ 


“HE WAS ON THE WAY TO KLONDIKE”’ 


of Klondike have not driven from our memories the 
blues, the hunger, the cold, and the desolation we felt 
when winter came upon our camp in October, 1895. 
None of us at Circle City, at least, found enough gold 
to buy food. Any day, from the time the fearful 
Arctic winter up there closed in upon our tents and 
cabins on the banks of the Yukon, I would have been 
delighted to change places with the most unfortunate 
man in St. Louis. 

“When navigation on the Yukon reopened, over 
two hundred men in Circle City started for St. Mi- 
chael’s, thence to sail for home. 

‘In August, we heard that some men on a Klondike 
creek had panned out over fifty pounds of gold in ten 
days. A Tagish Indian showed our camp a two- 
ounce nugget he had got for working two days for a 
man near Dawson. The whole camp went crazy. 





We all started down the Yukon to Dawson City in a: 
old scow, with all our tents and camp outfits o 
board. 


A Pound of Gold a Day 

‘In three days we all had located our claims. 
chose one on Gold Bottom Creek. There were on] 
one hundred and forty-six claims located in the Klo: 
dike region before mine. So I had the pick of t] 
cream of the diggings. I panned and dug like a bea 
ver for two days, to be sure I was settling on th 
richest gold-bearing gravel. I had just two dolla: 
and a half when I got to Dawson, my oid tent, son 
codfish, pork, and ten pounds of musty dour, and 
miner's pan, shovel, and pickaxe. It was not col 
then,—about thirty-five degrees above zero. In 
week I had dug down to bed rock, and had over tw 
hundred dollars in gold. I traded the gold for log 
grub, and a blanket. By the middle of October,I wa 
getting out a pound of gold, and sometimes tw 
pounds, aday. The mercury went ten degrees belo 
zero by the first of November, the Yukon was froz« 
solid a foot thick, and I had built my log cabin, whic 
cost about eight hundred dollars. It would cost abou 
thirty dollars in Missouri. 

‘‘When Christmas came, I had, stored away in 
tomato can and a powder keg, over thirty pounds ot 
gold dust and nuggets, and all my bills were paid 
All winter I worked with a native ot the region, i 
digging out the frozen gravel on my claim. I pa 
the savage an ounce of gold for ten hours’ work 
That is equal to seventeen dollars. I heaped t! 
frozen gravel about my cabin until I had a hill high 
than the building. From December till May, I add: 
to the hill of gravel every day. We neverknew whe 
Sunday came, and we had no idea, a good part « 
the long, dark, and frightfully cold winter, ju 
what month it was. I knew I had stumbled on ti 
richest thing on earth, and I meant to get every 4 
lar possible out of it. I got out over two hund1 
dollars’ worth of gold every day. 

‘The sluicing or washing up of our gold-beari: 
gravel began in May, when the tha 
setin. We finished sluicing in Jul 
I cleaned up one hundred and eight 
eight pounds of gold dust, and ha 
planned to bring it down to Sar 
Francisco, and sell it at the Mint 
myself. When I came to study t 
Canadian mining laws, I was afrai 
to leave my claim for fear it mig! 
be jumped by some of the hundred 
of men we original Klondikers kn« 
would be stampeding into the ne 
diggings as soon as the news of 01 
success got out 
$50,000 in a **’Frisco”’ Bank 

‘Finally, I concluded to ship n 
gold by the Northwestern Transjx 
tation Company, which gave me 
bond for safe transmission to t! 
United States Mint. The compan) 
sold the gold for me, and there was 
deposited in my name,at the Crocker- 
Woolworth Bank in San Francisc 
the sum of $49,128. 

‘“T hired two men to work on my 
claim from last July to the middle of 
September. We dug out gravel om 
week and sluiced the next. We cou! 
dothatin warm weather. Altogether 
we got out ninety-two pounds mor 
That I stored in a coal-oil can un- 
der the bunk in my logcabin. When 
freezing weather set in, we began 
getting out frozen gravel, which we 
heaped about the cabin. I sold 
third interest in my claim to an hon- 
est, tried, true young man, Allen 
Brooks, from Rochester, New York, 
for sixty thousand dollars,—one-ha!! 
cash down. The annual clean-up 0! 
sluicing on the claim is probably now 
in progress, and the terms of the reg 
istered contract between my partner 
and me are that I shall have forty 
thousand dollars from this seasons 
clean-up, and he shall have the rest 
I am sure the whole clean-up will amount to about 
sixty-five thousand dollars. 

“[ mean to see the world, and I shall not quit travel 
till I have been all over it. Possibly I may find some 
nice-looking girl who will be glad to marry an ex-coal- 
heaver, and go out to see the world with me.” 


ea 


NOBLE DEVOTION 
Mrs. John Addison Porter, wife of the secretary to 

President, has proved herself to be one of the noblest 
our women. As soon as war was declared, she gave 
up her elegant home in Washington, her social pleas 
ures and studies, and volunteered to go to the front as 4 
nurse. She is eminently fitted for such a position, an¢ 
was accepted immediately by the authorities in charz¢ 
Of high intellectual attainments, with a charming pers:"- 
ality, and broad views on every subject, Mrs. PorteT 
is of the highest type of American womanhood. 
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Where West Point crouches and with litted shield 
lurns the whole river, eastward, through the pass; 
Whos jutting crags half silver, stand revealed 
_ike bossy buckiers of Leonidas 
Bret HARTE. 


EST POINT has three crowns, 
ery, its history, and its military acad- 
emy. Fifty miles from New York, as 
we sail up the Hudson, running a north- 


its scen- 


east course. we turn and sail due west 
at the acute angle here formed on the 
west bank of the river 1s the elevated 
promontory called West Point. 

Back fron: the craggy shore rises a 
plateau one hundred and fifty feet high, with its drill 
grounds and buildings, which cover a mile in circum- 
ference. Back from that Plain" rise the rugged 
hills, five to fifteen hundred feet high. 

‘‘North and east,’ says a graduate, ‘‘the Point 1s 
hemmed in by the river, west and south by the High- 
lands. The plateau has been leveled until it isa 
broad, beautiful, grass-grown plain, bounded on the 





west by the cozy homes of* the officers and professors, 
on the south by the barracks, the grim, old-tashioned 
‘Academic’ building, the Grecian chapel, and the 
domed turrets of the library. Skirting the precipitous 
river-banks, a broad, graded road encloses the plateau 
on the north and east; others border it on the west 
and south. Covered with well-cropped turf, the 
western half of the plain is devoted to infantry drills; 


the batteries and the crunching hoofs of the horses 


a limited to the gravel of the eastern half. All 
around are the rocky heights, trimmed with pine, fir, 
and cedar, with a peep at some old redoubt or battery 

rown up in the Revolution The square-built Roe’s 


hostelry stands perched at the northeast of the plain. 


Statues in bronze or marble gleam the foliage, 


d tell of deeds of heroism of the sons of the old 





The tall, white staff glistens against the 
dark background of the Highlands, and throws to 


academy. 





breeze, high over all, the brilliant colors of the 
Stars and Stripes. On the eastern 
broad plateau lies the camp ground, the summer home 
of the Corps of Cadets Ihe river view both ways 
is far and fine,—‘‘ northward through the great gorge 
of the Highlands, the distant spires of Newburg, the 
faint, mist-wreathed outlines ot the Catskills.” 


verge of the 


In Revolutionary Days 

West Point, in our Revolution, was the *‘ Gibraltar 
of America, impregnable to an army 20,000 strong.” 
Fort Clinton on the plateau, and Fort Putnam on the 


SUCCESS 


oro “Hi School of Soldiers and Patriots” or 


West Point Military Academy and its Successful System—How Army Heroes are Trained to Serve their Country secs > 


WiLson Conroy 


cific,’ said he, ‘‘the general policy of a nation may 
be, it ought never to be without an adequate stock of 
military knowledge for emergencies. In proportion 
as the observance of pacific maxims might exempt a 
nation from the necessity of practicing the rules of 
the military art, ought to be its care in preserving 
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qualifications. The adjutant, quartermaster, four 
captains, and twelve lieutenants are taken from the 
first or senior class; the sergeants from the second or 
jumior class, and the corporals from the third or sopho- 
more class. I had not been called out as corporal, 
but when I retusned from furlough, I found myself 











SUNDAY AFTERNOON PARADE AT WEST POINT 


and transmitting, by proper establishments, the 
knowledge of that art.” 

In 1817, Major Sylvanus Thayer commenced his ad- 
ministration of sixteen years which recreated the in- 
stitution; his monument calls him the ** Father of the 
Military Academy.”” Other efficient superintendents 
have kept up the discipline of the institution. Colonel 
O. J. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, is now superintend- 
ent, aided by a corps of fifty instructors. 

By the act of 1843, each congressional district, each 
territory, and the District of Columbia arg entitled to 
send a cadet apiece to West Point. ‘The congressman 
nominates; the secretary of war appoints. The Presi- 
dent appoints ten cadets-at-large. 

The academy 1s part of the army; each student 
promises to serve four years unless sooner discharged. 
He receives a cadet’s pay, five hundred and forty dol- 
lars a year. ‘‘No student is permitted to receive 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WEST POINT FROM FORT PUTNAM 


hills, on which the gallant Pole, Kosciusko, labored, 
cost three years’ work and three million dollars. 
Here, 1n 1779, Washington had his headquarters, and, 
July 4, gave the order: ‘‘ ‘This being the anniversary 
(the third,) of our glorious independence, will be com- 
memorated by the firing of thirteen cannon from 
West Point, at one o'clock p. m. And this was the 
Strong position which Benedict Arnold tried to betray ! 

Washington recognized the natural advantage of 
this location for a military academy. He believed in 
an institution for military instruction. ‘However pa- 


money or any other supplies.” 
is allowed his only furlough. 
Grant as a Cadet at West Point 
‘‘I did not take hold of my studies with avidity;’ 
said Grant, “I! rarely read over a lesson a second 
time during my entire cadetship. Persons acquainted 
with the academy know that the corps of cadets is 
divided into four companies, tor the purpose of mili- 
tary exercises. These companies are officered from 
the cadets, the superintendent and the commandant 
selecting the officers for their military bearing and 


Halt way through, he 


the last but one,—about my standing 1n all the tactics, 

of eighteen sergeants. The promotion was too 
much forme. That year, my standing in the class, 
as shown by the number of demerits of the year, 
was about the same as it was among the sergeants, 
and I was dropped, and served the fourth year asa 
private.” 

‘“‘At the academy, I was not considered a good sol- 
dier,”” declares General Sherman, ‘‘for at no time was 
I selected for any office, but remained a private 
throughout the four years. 


Studies and Exercises 
The studies have the following valuation 


Mathematics 300 
Philosophy and Mechanics 300 
Engineering and Military Science 300 
Chemistry and Mineralogy 200 
Moral and Political Economy 200 
Conduct 300 
Infantry Tactics 150 
Artillery Practice 150 
French 100 


Spanish and drawing, horsemanship, dancing, 
sword drill, etce., and general history are studied. 
There 1s a fine library. 

The two occupants of an apartment have each an al- 
cove; every single article of dress has a place, and 
must be in its place, or the inspector, who goes his 
rounds twice a day, would report the misdemeanor. 

So severe is the course and discipline, that more 
than half, some say two-thirds, of those who enter, 
are not graduated. 

From mid-June till late August, the cadets go into 
encampment; they are kept lively with drills, parades 
and exercises. 

Worth, not Wealth, Makes the Cadet 

It has been thought by some that West Point is ex- 
clusive and aristocratic. and that the appointments 
are from wealthy families. This is far from being the 
case. In 1878, the records show that, ‘‘of five thousand, 
eight hundred and seventeen cadets admitted, four 
thousand, seven hundred and sixty were the sons of 
parents in moderate circumstances; five hundred and 
seventy ot parents in reduced circumstances; seventy- 
two of indigent parents,and three hundred and thirty- 
six of independent parents. Nine hundred and four 
had no fathers, and three hundred and thirty-one had 
neither parent.” Other statistics are interesting: 
‘Sons of farmers and planters numbered 1403; of 
mechanics, 420; of lawyers and judges, 780; of mer- 
chants, 726; of phvsicians, 364; of clergymen, 130; of 
hotel and boarding-house keepers, 73; of government 
officers, 272; of brokers, editors, etc., 623; of army, 
navy, and volunteer officers, 519.” 

A School of Loyalty 

Some people ‘‘score” West Point because it has educa- 
ted officers who forgot their government. Major 
Dane shows the loyalty of West Point. ‘‘When the 
Civil War broke out, four hundred and twenty-five 
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gra lemy were in civil pursuits; 

rf all but one from the South,— 
tes, while two hundred and 

eight il, and forty-six were unaccount- 

od 1 


. und twenty were serving in the 





MUSTERING FOR MESS 


a uur resigned and joined the 
} ither side, leaving six 
stood firmly by the 


1 and thirty graduates, born 
tl i states, who were 1n the 
red and sixty-two remained 





lo and sixty-eight went with the 
S 

\ tof the training at Columbia, 
P Yale, and Harvard, under the 
s i any college in the land? 
W rd in Congress? The Southern 
S titutions, espoused seces- 
s vhile of the three hundred and 
t yhty-six cadets, into whose 
I ance’ had been instilled for three 
ger ndred and sixty-two graduates 
and t ts, trained under the influence of 
We yravely and firmly against seces- 
si ’ ry appeal of relatives and friends 
to their duty. 


West Point Men in War 


\y in r1800 


“I give it as my fixed 


opi I r graduating cadets. the war 
bet States and Mexico might, and 
proba isted some four or five years, 
wit If, more defeats than victories fall- 


in less than two campaigns, 


intry and a peace, without 
battle or a skirmish.” 

l \cademy register of about three 
th tes, from 1802 to 1898, brings up the 
na 1 in our military history. The 
grea Civil War are there: Fitzhugh 


a r, and Wesley Merritt, and others 
esides the long roll of the dead. 


Heroes Passed in Review 


K , of the students marching down to 
t ist as, for years, with the same 
ad, in the same solid ranks, have 


marched to their daily bread. 
«i and bearded and lined with 
re bright and smooth-shaven and 
fu ope under the little blue forage- 
grew massive and stalwart or 
fe | with honorable wounds, were all 
tting uniform ‘coatee.’ ”’ 
ind Shermans, and Burnsides, 


ca ut 


ar the same four vears of discipline at 
w tt called ‘‘the school of soldiers and 
pa 

G itient, and invincible; Sherman, 
br ind quick; Sheridan, fiery, meteor- 
ic, bi tight and energy; Lee, skillful and 
C laring to the verge of reckless- 
ness to the verge of fanaticism; Han- 
co uperb on every field; Thomas, 


le t, and indomitable; Meade, loyal, 
t McPherson, Sedgwick, and 


R ent even in death; Stuart, cava- 
lic irider; Longstreet. grim war-dog 
of t cy; A. Sidney Jonhston and Charles F. 
c ; 


of soldierly grace and grandeur; 
da pper Beauregard; saturnine Halleck; 
pl ientitic and staff-schooled McClellan; 
Joe Sherman's last armed antagonist; 
H Hall, Ewell, Ramseur, Rosser, Armi- 
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stead, Garnett, Kemper, Pickett, Sumner, Franklin, 
Porter, Heintzelman, Burnside, Hooker, Buford, Bay- 
ard, Howard, Rosecrans, Schofield, Stanley, War- 
ren, Gibbon, Ord, Hunt, Getty, Humphreys,—a host 
of names famous in the annals of our great war, and 
distinguished in the history of the nation,—all, in 
their time, to the same old tunes 
of the tife and drum, marched at 
the command of the cadet first 
captain, thence each day, to take 
their soldier rations at the mess 


hall. 
ce 


A family of Inventors 


The Three Maxim Brothers and their 
Machines that have Helped to Revo- 
lutionize Modern Warfare 


IRAM S. MAXIM is one of 
the greatest inventors in 
the world’s history. Born 
in Sangerville, Maine, his 

family removed to Wayne, Indi- 
ana, where his aged mother and 
his brother, Samuel, still reside. 
He has obtained over eleven hun- 
dred patents, some of which have 
revolutionized the arts of both 
war and peace. 

A bicycle was his first invention, 

— ‘ and this was made before he was 
quite twelve years of age. In rid- 
ing around town the strange ve- 

hicle frightened a horse, which ran away and smashed 
the carriage. The owner of the team caught Hiram 
and gave him a sound flogging, and then broke the 
bicycle into splinters. 

Hiram Maxim's father was a splendid mechanic and 
inventive genius. As a boy, Hiram was noted for 
making strange things. The fires of invention were 
continually burning in his brain. 

His first great invention was the Maxim automatic 
gas machine. This brought him much fame and a 
big law suit, in which he was the winner and became 
owner of the patent. ‘Then came his famous locomo- 
tive headlight, which he sold to the Erie. Railway 
Company for half a million dollars, 

A Student of Electricity 

An ordinary man would have stopped at this suc- 
cess, and enjoyed his money, but not so with young 
Maxim. He immediately turned his attention to elec- 
tric science, and in a short time invented the pioneer 
electric light. For this invention he was decorated by 
the French government with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and also given two gold medals. The 
incandescent lnght was the product of his brain alone, 

For the next few years he was continually inventing 
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and taking out patents for all sorts of useful and orna- 
mental devices. In this congenial work he was only 
preparing himself for the greatest invention in the 
history of mechanics. 

One day, when firing a gun, the weapon ‘‘kicked” 
with such force as to nearly dislocate his shoulder. 
Maxim threw the gun down and remarked: ‘I will 
make that kick serve a useful purpose in the future.” 
He then set himself to the task in hand, and for five 
years the thought was working in his brain by night 
and day. Experiment after experiment was made, 
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until at length he joyfully shouted, ‘‘Eureka!" The 
automatic Maxim gun has never been improved upon, 
for it is perfection in itself. 

A Surprise in Gunnery 


While the Gatling and other machine guns require 
a motive power to work them, the Maxim gun works 
itself by its own recoil. It will throw eight hundred 
bullets per minute just as long as the cartridge belts 
are fed toit. It is probably as near perpetual motion 
as the world will ever see. Once started, it will run 
forcver, unless stopped. It can be gauged to throw 
bullets at any required speed. When gauged at eight 
hundred bullets per minute, an advancing army could 
be swept out of existence by one man. 

Strange to say, the United States government re- 
fused to purchase this invention. Maxim then took 
his gun abroad, and every crowned head in Europe 
hastened todo him honor, The Emperor of Russia 
sent for him to come to St. Petersburg. He was 
driven to the winter palace, where he was royally en- 
tertained. 

A million dollars flowed into his pockets from this 
one visit. The Emperor of Germany, on seeing it 
work, exclaimed, ‘‘This is the gun of the future: there 
are none others beside it.” King Humbert of Italy 
and the Sultan of Turkey sent him special invitations 
to visit their domains. All of these nations speedily 
adopted the Maxim gun. ‘To-day, every civilized na- 
tion in the world uses these guns, but the United 
States was the last to adopt it. 

One man with a Maxim gun is worth a full regiment 
of men armed with the old Springtield and Remingto: 
guns that we used inthe Rebellion. These inventions 
hasten the time when war shall be nomore, they hav: 
put an end to the time when barbarian hordes cat 
overrun and desolate the earth. Several weeks ago 
when our government was suddenly brought face t 
face with war, it hastened to consult the man it ha 
once neglected, only to learn from his own lips that 
he had sold the last of his guns, one week before, t 
Spain! 


Aerial Dynamite Torpedoes 

Hiram Maxim is now located in England, where he 
has five large factories, employing over two thousand 
men in the manufacture of his guns. 

The genius of the Maxim family does not stop with 
Hiram. His brother, Hudson Maxim, has just in- 
vented a gun that, in its awful destructive force,go 
far beyond Hiram’s. It is called the Maxim aeric] 
torpedo, and is designed for coast defense and nava! 
work. The torpedo is fired into the air, instead of 
along the surface of the water. In fact, it is used th 
same as any cannon or mortar. The gun has a bore 
of twenty-six inches, which is double the size of any 
cannon. It throws a ton of dynamite five miles. 

With torpedoes, the object must be hit, or no dam- 
age is done. With the Maxim torpedo, if it strikes 
within two hundred feet of a warship, it will shiver it 
toatoms. He has invented a smokeless powder to use 
with the torpedo. 

This is the most terrible invention of the age. If it 
proves all that is expected, and our government 
promptly takes possession of the gun, we shall be invul- 
nerable against all the com- 
bined forces of the world 
One of these guns in New 
York harbor would destroy 
the navies of all nations. 


A Family of Geniuses 

Samuel Maxim is the 
youngest brother. He has 
genius in different direc- 
tions. He has obtained nu- 
merous patents, and now 
claims to have rediscovered 
the lost art of tempering 
Damascus blades. He has 
produced drills that will bore 
a hole through the hardest 
steel without dulling the 
edges. Hiram pronounces 
it a most marvelous discov- 
ery, and will come from 
England to examine it. 

Samuel is an adept in 
chemistry, and has recently 
discovered a protein from 
pepsinized milk to destro) 
the bacteria of dyspepsia 
He lives in a quiet manne! 
with his aged mother, but, 
like his more famous broth 
ers, he 1s constantly study 
ing the hidden mysteries 
and forces of nature. 

“The genius of my brothers,” he says, ‘‘runs t 
war; mine, to the arts of peace. Yet these mar- 
velous inventions of Hiram and Hudson will shortly 
end all wars. These fearful weapons mean total an- 
nihilation to the forces using them. 

‘In my judgment, the present war with Spain 
will be the last fought between civilized nations 
With Hudson's aerial torpedo, every warship of Spain 
can be sent to the bottom in twenty-four hours. All 
the armies of the world could n't stand before a singe 
regiment armed with Hiram’s automatic guns, Thes¢ 
things simply mean peace. War must be abolished 
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A Tanner Boy who Rules a Nation 





SUCCESS 


Yes,” I said, reply- 
ing to his greeting, ‘'I 
have come a long way, 


Felix Faure, President of France, Tells the Story of His Life to an American Boy— but I do not consider 


A Recital to Stir Others to Earnest Effort 


HARRY STEELE Morrison* 


SHINING example of the self-made 
man is M. Felix Faure, the great 
President of the French Republic; 
and when in Paris, last winter, I de- 
termined to seek an interview with 
him, that I might know more about 
the personality and character of so 
wonderful aman. But owing to the 
unfortunate prevalence of anarchism 
in Paris, and the constant state of 
unrest in which the people live, the 
chief executive is obliged to surround 
himself with a body-guard, whenever 
he appears in public, and it is well- 
nigh impossible to gain admittance to 
the palace in which he has his residence. There are 
soldiers at the gate of the courtyard, and soldiers 
again at the gate of the palace itself, so that the 
“E/lysée.” asthe magnificent pile is called, is almost 
invulnerable, in a way. 

It took me many days to arrange for the interview, 
and it was only after great effort and perseverance 
that 1 was permitted to see the President. I had to 
satisfy the authorities, in the first place, of my inno- 
cence and good intentions, and then to make the Pres- 


ident interested enough to see me. I am afraid he 
was n't anxious to do so, but he was finally prevailed 
upon to appoint a day, which he did with great 


romptness, for M. Faure is really a kind man. 

I was in a state of expectancy when the day at last 
arrived; for, though I had by that time become accus- 
tomed to meeting great men, this Frenchman is 
greater in many ways than any other man I had seen, 
and I wondered if he would receive me well. I did n't 
expect much from a man who has visited every poten- 
tate and emperor of Europe, 
a man who has kissed the 
zZ and dined time and 
again with Victoria. If he 
had been born a ruler, I 
should have had no doubts 
about my reception, for had 
not the Queen of England 
received me well? But, 
having risen from one of the 
lowest places in the land to 
his present eminence, I won- 
dered whether the President 
of the FrenchRepublic might 
not forget those days entire- 
ly, and be inclined to self- 
glorification. 

But never was I more mis- 
taken in my preliminary es- 
timate of aman. Arriving 
at the palace on the appoint- 
ed day, I was conducted 
without delay into the great 
reception-room, one of the 
most elegant apartments I 
had ever seen. This palace 
is the one in which Napo- 
leon lived for so long a time, 
and much of the original 
furniture of the ‘‘Little Cor- 
poral” remains. There are 
rugs from India and Persia, 
pictures priceless in value, 
and chairs and tables that 
belonged to Louis XVI. The 
walls are beautifully tapes- 
tried,and a great chandelier, 
with thousands of dangling 
glass pendants, hangs from 
the ceiling. I could imagine 
that I was awaiting the ap- 
pearance of one of the old 
French kings, rather than 
of a nineteenth century 
president of a progressive 
republic. 

M. Faure was not long in making his appearance. 
He came into the room unexpectedly, but I knew him 
at once, from his pictures. He held out his hand in 
true American style as he advanced, and his greeting 
was most pleasant. ‘Sit down,” he said; ‘‘I am very 
glad, indeed, to see you. You have come a long,long 
Way to see me,’’—and he laughed, pleasantly. The 
President, to my astonishment, spoke English with 
scarcely any French accent,—a somewhat remarkable 
thing. However, since he has schooled himself un- 
flinchingly since his rapid rise, it is not surprising 
that he has devoted especial attention to English. 


* Harry Steele Morrison, a bright American lad of seventeen, 
after interviewing Queen Victoria for Success. as told in our July 
issue, crossed the Channel and interviewed the President of the 
French Republic for this journal. 
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that I have traveled in 
vain, since you have 
been good enough to 
see me.” 

“O, I amalways glad 
to see American people, and especially young people.” 
he added. ‘I have always had agreat admiration 
for the Americans I have met over here in 
Paris, though of course I have not seen 
them at home.” 

‘Well, some of those you see here 
are not very good specimens,” I said; 
‘especially the men.” 

‘‘American boys are very ener- 
getic,are n't they ?” the President 
said, a moment after, and I saw 
at once the chance I had been 
waiting for. ‘Yes, I replied; 
‘but I don’t believe they're 
any more clever than French 
boys, who sometimes work 
their way to the very top, trom 
the very bottom.” 


The President laughed. 
“You mean me, don’t you?” 
he said. 


“Yes, sir. And I should be so 
glad if you would tell me some- 
thing about how you happened to 
rise insuch a remarkable way.” 

‘*Well,in the first place,”—and M. 
Faure settled himself in his chair for 
a long talk,—‘‘it didn’t happen. It was- 
nt by any mere chance that I have be- 
come President of the Republic, but 
it was accomplished only by years of 
hard and faithful labor. You willfind, 
as you grow older and move along in 
the path you have chosen for yourself, 
that nothing that amounts to much is accomplished 
in any other way than by hard work. At least, that 
is the case in France, and I don’t see why it should be 
different in America. As I suppose you know, I was 
an apprentice in a tannery at Havre, when only a 
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boy of fourteen. 1 had to go to work at an early age, 
you see,and I have worked ever since. I worked in 
that tannery for several years, doing my best to learn 
and advance myself. Finally, I grew skillful enough 
to earn wages, and a part of those wages I placed in 
the bank every week, even if it were only afranc. A 
franc a week, you know, will make a great many Na- 
poleons in time. After a few years, my employer 
was so much pleased with me that he gave me a 
| nee rag in the business, which I was able to pay 
or with the frances I had laid by week by week. A 
short time afterwards, my old employer died, leaving 
the entire business tome. So much for my business 
and money-making! You must know that, all the 
time I was working so hard in the tannery, I had lit- 
tle or no opportunity to learn to read and write; so 
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that, when I became the owner of the business, | 
could barely keep my books. I used to be obliged to 
keep a secretary the whole time, though I might have 
done his work with ease, had I been capable. 

‘Being proprietor then, and no longer a workman, | 
had much more time for study, and I immediately be- 
gan to school myself in every branch of learning, with 
the result that I can now speak several languages, 
and feel equal to almost any mathematical problem. 

‘‘My wealth and learning gave me an opportunity 

to become Member for Havre in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and, after several terms in 
that body, I was elected President of 
the Republic. So there you have my 
whole career in a nutshell!" 
M. Faure finished with a smile 
on his face, and had evidently 
enjoyed the narrative as much 
as I had. ‘*Wonderful!” I ex- 
claimed. I was, indeed, almost 
breathless with astonishment 
and interest. 
‘You and every other boy 
can do the same,” said the 
President, earnestly, ‘‘but 
it takes grit, and hard 
work, and perseverance, 
and that’s what so many 
men haven't got. But per- 
severance can be cultivated, 
too. Some boys don't seem to 
have a desire to accomplish 
great things. Whenl wasa 
boy, the example of Napoleon 
and our other great Frenchmen 
gave a constant inspiration to 
me. I could never read enough 
about their lives, and the things 
to which they attributed their 
And I never read of 
one of them who thought he had 
risen by anything else than hard 
work and perseverance. 

‘There is no such thing as luck in the world. What 
people call luck has been accomplished by that same 
hard work I have been telling you about. It is only 
a way lazy people have of excusing themselves for not 
having accomplished as much as their neighbors, and 
it is a poor excuse, indeed.”’ 

“I have been very much 
encouraged by your conver- 
sation, Mr. President, and 
when I return to America I 
am going to write it for 
young Americans to read.” 

“You are welcome to do 
so,” said M. Faure, ‘‘and I 
shall be glad if it aids some 
young man to a better un- 
derstanding of what he can 
doif he only tries. Too many 
young men have an idea that 
they are earning a place in 
the world if they give them- 
selves enough to eat, but 
they make a great mistake. 
It is the duty of every man 
to make the mwos?¢ of himself, 
and not the least, and we 
should never rest on our oars 
while we have strength left 
to push ourselves along. Do 
you suppose that I shall 
now retire and enjoy myself, 
because I have been Presi- 
dent? No, indeed; I pro- 
pose to work as long as I am 
able, serving myself and the 
world at the same time, for 
it 1s possible to do that, you 
know. Young men should- 
n't get the idea that, because 
they are to setve the world, 
they must give up all 
thought of their own future. 
Serving the world does not 
mean going to Africa asa 
missionary, but it means 
making the most of your op- 
portunities, be they ever so 
small, and always looking 
upward. You cannot look 
too high.” 

At this point in our con- 
versation a servant entered 
the room to announce a visitor for the President; and, 
as I had already remained half an hour, I felt that I 
would better take my departure. 

*‘Good-by, Mr. President,” I said; ‘I shall not 
soon forget your advice, and I promise you that others 
than myself shall know of it, also.”’ 

‘‘Be sure you don't forget it,” said M. Faure, as he 
held out his hand; ‘‘it 1s the experience of a lifetime, 
and comes from one who knows.” 

I left the palace and retired to my lodgings to think 
on all the things that I had heard, and I thought 
that it is not often such words of encourage- 
ment come from a ruler in a palace to young men 
throughout the world. May he live long to strive 
after his highest ideal, and prove to the world that a 
man can be more than a mere president! 


success. 
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from Newsboy to Congressman 


The Story of a Plucky and Persistent Lad’s Rise from Poverty to Honor and Afflu- 
ence Earnestness, Vigilance, Patriotism and Hard Study 
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What Turned the Tide 
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been the constant and 
sole support of his fa- 
ther and mother, whom 
sickness incapacitated 
at that early period of 
his life; and the care 
and solicitude which he 
has shown toward them is evidenced by a handsome 
home which he has constructed for them near his own 
at Grand Rapids, and by the frequent pilgrimages 
which they have been persuaded to make to Califor- 
nia, in which mild climate their health has a par- 
tially restored, and their lives prolonged. 


Appointed to Committee on Foreign Affairs 

In the House of Representatives he has taken a 
leading position, having been appointed, during his 
first term, upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, one 
of the most important in that body. 

He has been regarded, in Congress, since his first 
entrance, as one of thé foremost champions of liberty 
for Cuba; and his well-directed efforts have been of 
invaluable assistance in that humane cause. 

He accompanied Senators Thurston, Gallinger, and 
Money, and Congressman Cummings Ss, upon their trip 

to Cuba in March, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the true condition of affairs there, and 
then modestly returned to use the informa- 
tion he had thus gained for the advantage 
and benefit of the committee of which 
he was a member, and which was 
charged with the responsibility of 
formulating Cuban legislation. Al- 
though often invited to speak after 
his return, he modestly refused, 
frequently saying: ‘‘ When every- 
thing is going well, why should 
we delay it for public speech ?”’ 
He has been active, earnest, and 
vigilant, insisting from the first 
on the independence of Cuba from 
Spanish rule; and through many 
stormy scenes in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, he finally 
pressed the word ‘independent 
into the House resolutions, and 
then took his place loyally with 
the Committee, advocating their 
adoption. 


Receiving a Historic Pen 
Speaker Reed presented Con- 


It is 1 gressman Smith with the pen with 
sented S which he signed the declaration of 
ONSE war with Spain, April 25, the 

to the news the WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH same pen being used by Vice- 


ind a train running be- 
point to the north. He 
d appeared the next 
when, to his surprise, 





the box was to be 


turned S inability to deposit the 
amount pr the tide of his fortunes to an 
extent littl t the time; and his wonder- 
ful achieve ull of 1897, in constructing, 
single-handed, a f standard-gauge railroad, 


thirty-three across the northern part 
of Michigan w doing a thriving busi- 
ness and has profitable to its projector, 

ld not ha by those who forced him 
out of an e1 ie was so eagerly seek- 


ing. 


Elected to Congress at Thirty-four 


Congressma vas but thirty-four years of 
age when } elected to Congress, from 
one of the istricts in the country, of 





which the gt 


Rapids is t 


anufacturing city of Grand 
by a phenomenal plurality of 





of nearly t the face of the fact that his 
predecessor Democratic plurality. His cam- 
paign throug state of Michigan last fall is 
well know ed by the leaders of his party. 
The dema pon him were very great 
throughout t it the National Republican 
Committee remain in Michigan, where it 
was thought uld be most effective. He 
stood boldly a geously, one of the first and 
foremost char ind money, and there was 
nothing indef t his position or the principles 
which he advocate 

During the la s, he has spoken in many 
of the leading country, and his forensic 
effort before ; Republican Club, of Bos- 
ton, where Horace Porter, he spoke 
upon the ¢ ns of the day, has attracted 
much atte ible comment in New En- 
gland; while efore the famous Marquette 
Club at (¢ At nericus Club at Pitts- 
burg, and ffort at the banquet of the 


lippecanoe (| eland, at which President 


McKinley : long be remembered by 
those orga 
From the t velve years of age, he has 


President Hobart in signing 
the same instruments, and by President McKinley in 
approving it. This valuable keepsake the young con- 
gressman proposes to preserve, and hopes a treaty of 
peace guaranteeing the freedom of Cuba may also be 
soon signed with the same pen. 

Congressman Smith lives comfortably on K street, 
in Washington, in the house built several years ago 
by Senator Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan. His 
family consists of a charming wife, who has become a 
great favorite in Washington society, and is very 
highly regarded by all who know her, and alittle son, 
five years old. What the future may have in store for 
William Alden Smith would be difficult to predict; 
but if he accomplishes as much in the next twenty 
years as he has in the last twenty, his position will be 
honorable indeed. 


Gill Unele Sam Aecept You? 


Volunteers must be between twenty-one and thirty, un- 
married, of good character and habits, able-bodied and 
free from disease, and must know the English language. 
Original enlistments are confined to citizens of the United 
States, and those who have legally declared their intention 
to become citizens. 

The following is the rate of pay as now established :— 





Pay per 
Grade month 
Privates and Field Musicians — Cavalry, artillery, infantry — 
Wagoners—Cavalry, artillery, and MU 5c sassiccezess’ 14 
Artificers—Artillery and in antry oreete. bee 15 
Saddlers, Farriers, and Blacksmiths—Cavalry. a 
Corporals—Cavalry, artillery, and infantry is diigd Coen ee 15 
Sergeants—Cavalry, artillery, and infantry 18 
First Sergeant of a com pl anny, artillery, and infantry 25 
Saddler Sergeant—Cavalry ..... 22 
Chief Trumpeter of Cavalry.. ltd capac 22 
Principal Musician— Artillery and infantry Pan txhce va dkon kaa 22 
Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant—Cav alry, artillery and 
infantry. Saud ; 23 
Sergeant- Major— Cavalry, artillery, infantry RP SE iO 23 
Sergeants of post, non-commissioned ina 4 


A minor between sixteen and eighteen, with the: written 
consent of his father, only surviving parent. or guardian, 
may enlist as a musician. Applicants must satisfy the re- 
cruiting officer as to their age and character. The height 
for infantry, cavalry and artillery, must be not less than 
five feet, four inches; and for cavalry, not more than five 
feet, ten inches. The weight, for infantry and artillery, 
must be between one hundred and twenty-eight and one 
hundred and ninety pounds; for cavalry, not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. All soldiers receive 
from the government, ir addition to their pay, rations, 
clothing and bedding, medicine and medical attendance. 
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Colonel Roosevelt, 7. “Rough Riders” 


YLONEL ROOSEVELT,—so President Mc- 

Kinley salutes him, and who could or would do 

less ?—did not need to go into the army to 

achieve distinction; he was already distin- 
guished, and on the sure road to greater distinction. 
Many believed he was stepping down, and perhaps 
out, when he resigned as Long's assistant secretary 
of the navy, to become a cowboy chief. But he 
seems to have calculated well,—if love of fame enters 
into his motives,—for he is famous. 


The Roosevelts 

To be a Roosevelt would be distinction enough for 
most men. To lay a Roosevelt's wealth, family, 
brain, social position, civilian prospects, upon the 
bloody altar of war, enhances the sacrifice this man 
otters to his country. 

The Roosevelts are a distinguished family: they 
were among the early settlers of New York. Theo- 
dore’s great-grandfather's brother, Nicholas, born in 
1767, was an associate of Robert Fulton and Living- 
stone. He was the inventor of vertical paddles for 
steamboats. ‘The Colonel's grandfather, Cornelius, a 
student at Columbia, inherited a fortune, and was a 
successful merchant for forty-seven years. His son, 
Robert Bramwell, born in 1829, was a lawyer, con- 
gressman, an organizer of the Citizens’ Association 
against Tweed, founder, and, for twenty years, head 
of the New York Fishery Commission, Halpin’s asso- 
ciate editor of the *‘Citizen,” and United States Min- 
ister to the Netherlands. Theodore, son of Cornelius, 
father of the Colonel, born in 1831, was a merchant, 
glass importer, founder of a banking house, President 
Hayes’s Collector at New York, a philanthropist, and 
a benefactor ofethe New York newsboys. 

Another Roosevelt, a cousin, James Henry, founded 
the Roosevelt Hospital, with an endowment of two 
million dollars. He was ‘‘atrue son of New York,— 
the genereus founder of this hospital,—-a man upright 
in his aims, simple in his life, and sublime in his ben- 
efactions.” 

To be born into this distinguished family, and to 
choose their ordinary career of prosperity, philan- 
thropy, and useful service, would be distinction for 
most men. 

Theodore achieved his own success. Born in New 
York City, October 27, 1858, and now thirty-nine 
years old, he was, in 1880, a Harvard graduate at 
twenty-one, and, the next year, a member of the New 
York Legislature. With high moral resolution, he 
became a retormer, author of the Civil Service Bill, 
and, later, in New York City, the determined cham- 
pion of pure politics; he aided the newsboys to obtain 
better lodging-houses; and Secretary Long chose his 
friend Roosevelt, a man after his own heart, to assist 
him in his responsible office at the head of our navy, 
from which useful position he regretfully gave him up 
to be a cowboy captain. 

But why should he become a cowboy captain ? 
Most men at a distance, not thoroughly conversant 
with his career,wonder that this New York gentleman 
should go West to put himself on horseback at the head 
of Texan rough-riders. Many will be surprised to know 
that he had a rough-rider’s trainiug. He has spent 
much time in the West, exploring, and hunting big 
game. He has been president of the ‘‘Boone and 
Crockett Club.” Among his published books are not 
only the lives of Thomas H. Benton and of Gouver- 
neur Morris, but also a ‘‘History of the Naval War of 
1812,” ‘‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” ‘‘Ranch Life 
and Hunting Trail,” ‘‘Winning of the West,” and “A 
Wilderness Hunter." His leap into the saddle was 
natural, and not so eccentric as many supposed. 

But he is a Harvard graduate as well, and writes :— 
‘‘T have about twenty Harvard men in my regiment, 
who are real Americans, and this offsets the two or 
three Harvard professors who are not.” 


Storming the Blockhouse at San Juan 

‘‘No finer picture of young American manhood in 
war has ever been presented,” says the New York 
‘‘Journal,” ‘than that of Theodore Roosevelt at the 
head of his Rough Riders and the Tenth (colored) 
Cavalry, storming the blockhouse at San Juan. 

‘*The Spaniards were intrenched on the crest of a 
hill, up which, under a pitiless storm of Mauser bul- 
lets, the assailants were forced to advance. Men fell 
fast, but the ranks closed up mechanically and pressed 
on, firing rapidly. Roosevelt rode one hundred feet 
ahead of the line, yelling like a Sioux,” says the ‘‘Jour- 
nal"’ correspondent, who watched the charge. ‘His 
horse stopped, staggered, and fell dead; but, with the 
agility of a practiced cowboy, Roosevelt twisted out 
of the saddle and landed on his feet. Waving his 
sword, he cheered on his troops, and, as one bearing 
a charmed life, rushed over the ‘crest ot the hill and 
into the trenches of the enemy. 

‘‘We think that Mr. Roosevelt's military career 
affords a fine illustration of the possibilities inherent 
in American character. Born to the walks of peace, 
equipped with every facility for living a purposeless 
and idle existence, Roosevelt, after creditable essays 
in political life, manifests the very highest qualities 
which go to make up the successful soldier.” 

President McKinley has made him a colonel. Will 
New York, some of these years, call the distinguished 
civilian and soldier to be her Governor? 
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ISS HELEN GOULD has won a 
place for herself in the hearts of 
Americans such as few people of 
great wealth ever gain. She is, 
indeed, one of the best known and 
most popular young women of 
New York, if not in the world. 
Her strong character, common- 

sense, and high ideals, have made her re- 

spected by all, while her munificence and 
kindness have won for her the love of many. 

Her personality is charming. Upon my 
arrival at her Tarrytown home, I was made 
to feel that I was welcome, and everyone 
who enters her presence feels the same. The grand 
mansion, standing high on the hills overlooking the 

Hudson, has a home-like appearance that takes away 
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hung several inches above the ground, for she is a be- 
liever in short skirts for walking. Her entire costume 
was very becoming. She never over-dresses, and her 
garments are neat, and naturally of excellent quality. 
Her Ambitions and Aims 

In the conversation that followed, I was permitted 
to learn much of her ambitions and aims. She is am- 
bitious to leave a great impression on the world,—an 
impression made by good deeds well done, and this 
ambition is gratifying to the utmost. She is modest 
about her work. ‘I cannot find that I am doing much 
at all,” she said, ‘‘when there is so very much to be 
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Millions That Are Made a 
Means of Widespread and 
Far-Reaching Beneficence 
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voted to Woody Crest matters. There are several 
portable cottages erected there, one for the sick, 
one for servants’ sleeping rooms, and a third fora 
laundry. 

Miss Gould's patriotism is very real and intense, 
and is not confined to times of war. Two years ago, 
she caused fifty thousand copies of the national hymn, 
‘‘America,” to be printed and distributed among the 
pupils of the public schools of New York. 

‘I believe every one should know that hymn and 
sing it,” she declared, “if he sings nocther. I would 
like the children to sing it into their very souls, till it 
becomes a part of them.” 


A Patriotic Soul 
She strongly favors patriotic services in the churches 
on the Sunday preceding the Fourth of July, when 
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LYNDHURST, NEAR TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF MISS HELEN GOULD 


any awe that may come over the visitor who looks 
upon so much beauty for the first time . 

Chickens play around the little stone cottage at the 
grand entrance, and the grounds are not unlike those 
of any other country house, with trees in abundance, 
and beautiful lawns. There are large beds of flowers, 
and in the gardens all the summer vegetables were 
growing. 

Miss Gould takes a very great interest in her fa- 
mous greenhouses, the gardens, the flowers, and the 
chickens, for she is a home-loving woman. It isa 
common thing to see her in the grounds. digging and 
raking and planting, for all the world like some farm- 


er's girl. That is one reason why her neighbors all 
like her; she seems so unconscious of her wealth and 
Station. 


A Face Full ef Character 

When I entered Lyndhurst, she came forward to 
meet mein the pleasantest way imaginable. Her face 
1s not exactly beautiful, but has a great deal of charac- 
ter written upon it, and is very attractive, indeed. She 
held out her hand for me to shake in the good old- 
fashioned way, and then we sat down in the wide hall 
to talk. Miss Gould was dressed very simply. Her 
gown was of dark cloth, close-fitting, and her skirt 


done. I suppose I should n't expect to be able to do 
everything, but I sometimes feel that I want to, never- 
theless.” Her good works are numerous and many- 
sided. For a number of years, she has supported 
two beds in the Babies’ Shelter, connected with the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, and the 
Wayside Day Nursery, near Bellevue Hospital, has 
always found in her a good friend. Once a year she 
makes a tour through the day nurseries of New York, 
noting the special needs of each, and often sending 
checks and materials for meeting those needs. 


A Most Charming Charity 

One of her most charming charities is ‘‘ Woody 
Crest,”’ two miles from Lyndhurst, a haven of delight 
where some twoscore waifs are received at a time 
for a two weeks’ visit. She has a personal oversight 
of the place, and, by her frequent visits, makes friends 
with the wee visitors, who look upon her as a com- 
bination of angel and fairy godmother. Every day, 
a wagonette drawn by two horses takes the children, 
in relays, for long drives into the country. Amuse- 
ments are provided, and some of those who remain 
for an entire season at Woody Crest are instructed in 
different branches. Twice a month some of the older 
boys set the type fora little magazine which is de- 


she would like to hear such airs as ‘‘America,” ‘* Hail 
Columbia,” and ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,” and 
see the sacred edifices draped in red, white, and blue. 


Unheralded Benefactions 

Miss Gould has a strong prejudice against letting 
her many gifts and charities be known, and even her 
dearest friends never know ‘‘what Helen's doing 
now.” Of course, her great public charities, as when 
she gives a hundred thousand dollars at a time, are 
heralded. Her recent gift of that sum to the govern- 
ment, for national defense, has made her name be- 
loved throughout the land; but, had she been able, 
she would have kept that secret also. 

I tried to ascertain her views regarding the educa- 
tion of young women of to-day, and what careers they 
should follow. This is one of her particular hobbies, 
and many are the young girls she has helped to attain 
to a better and more satisfactory life. 


Her Means of Education 

“In the first place,” she said, ‘‘] believe most ear- 
nestly in education for women; not necessarily the 
higher education about which we hear so much, but 
a good, comrmon-school education. As the years pass, 
girls are obliged to make their own way in the 
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Mary A LIVERMORE 


that cloth to Salis- 

bury's,”’ said my hus- 
band, when suddenly sum- 
moned to his father's home 
in Leicester, Ma ssachu- 
setts, for a week or ten 
days; ‘‘I was to go down 
to his shop this afternoon, 
to be measured for my new 
trousers.” 

‘*What can be done about 
it?’ I asked. 

‘Can you notify him that 
I shall be absent for at least a week, and explain why 
I did not keep my engagement ?” 

“Certainly. What do you pay Salisbury for cut- 
2 ting and making a pair of 
trousers ?” 

“Probably two dollars 
and a half, or three dol- 
lars.”’ 

The conversation turned 
to preparations for Mr. 
Livermore's journey, but 
an idea about the trousers 
had flashed through my 
mind; and, as I reflected 
upon his quotation of the 
tailor's price for making 
them, the idea crystallized 
into a pur- 

pose, 


| AM sorry that I took 





MARY A. LIVERMORE 


IN THE CONSERVATORY 


We had thought of sub- 
scribing for the ‘‘National 
Era,” but had decided on 
a rigorous system of self- 
denial till we were free 
from debt, and would not 
yield to the temptation. 
We would wait, notwith- 
standing our desire to pos- 
sess the paper increased 
with our knowledge of it. 
The subscription price 
was three dollars, and I 
thought that, if I could get the cloth from the tailor, I 
would cut and make the trousers myself, and, with 
the money thus saved, we could conscientiously send 
for the ‘‘National Era.” I had no difficulty, that af- 
ternoon, in getting the cloth, which had been properly 
sponged, and with it I hurried home 1n tremulous de- 
light. The pantaloons which best fitted my husband, 
and were most comfortable, hung in his clothes-press ; 
and from these I obtained a pattern, by separating one 
leg from the other, ripping them carefully into pieces, 
pressing them flat, and then cutting an exact counter- 
part of them in firm paper, when it was comparatively 
easy to cut the cloth properly. 

This was before the day of sewing machines, but 
by sewing diligently, stitch by stitch, day and night, 
with doors locked and curtains down, that I might not 
be interrupted or spied upon, I completed the trousers 
in less than two days, and pressed them as carefully 
as a tailor could have done. I then reunited the pair 
that I had ripped for a pattern, pressed those to the 
newness of look they had worn before I had meddled 
with them, and hung them in their accustomed place. 
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Then, folding the new pair neatly in brown paper, I 
directed the parcel in a bold, flourishing hand, to 
‘Rev. D. P. Livermore; and, when he returned, laid 
the package on his table, saying, ‘‘That’s probably 
your cloth from Mr. Salisbury.” 

‘‘Pray, what are these?” he asked, with a puzzled 
look, as he untied the bundle. 

‘Mr. Salisbury evidently knew what you were go- 
ing to do with that cloth, and has made it into trou 
sers for you.” 

‘‘Made it into trousers for me!" echoed my husband ; 
‘‘Why, how could he know my measure ?” 

‘I presume he has observed your figure at church, 
and perhaps compared it with that of some of his 
other customers, who are about your size, and then 
has guessed at your measure as well as he could. I 
should n't wonder if they proved a good fit.” 

‘Well, I should wonder very much! Trousers are 
not made in that slipshod way, as women’s gowns are. 
A man’s exact measure must be taken for trousers, 
for they must fit, without crease or wrinkle. 1 am 
sorry that Salisbury has done this, for these trousers 
cannot fit. If he were not a country bumpkin, he 
never would have done it. Who ever heard of making 
trousers that way? I am provoked about it.” 

‘‘Don't get provoked till you know how they fit! 
Probably no two tailors do their work alike.” 

“Oh, pshaw! wife,” said my husband, a little im- 
patiently, you know nothing about these things! 
But I'll try them on, however,” he added. 

When he looked in the glass, and saw as perfectly 
fitting trousers as he had ever worn, his surprise 
equaled my delight. ‘They were neither too large nor 
too small anywhere. After he had strained, and bent, 
and leaned over, and sat down, and risen up, and 
tested them in every way he could think of, he pro- 
nounced them perfect. 

‘*But I declare I don't see how Salisbury did it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I wouldn't have dreamed that it could 
be done. I must see the fellow and tell him that he 
beats all the tailors I have ever known!” 

Three or four days later, | ventured to inquire, in a 
careless way, ‘‘What would you say if I should 
tell you that I made your new trousers ?” 
“You! Do you mean to say that yew cut and 
made those garments? It 1s almost—wiry, 
you know nothing of tailoring. You never 
made a pair in your life before. How 
could you cut them without measuring 
for them ? I cannot believe you mean 
it. You must be joking.” 
‘*Most certainly I did,” said I, telling 
him the story in detail, and addins 
that my idea was to save money to 


THE LIBRARY AT LYNDHURST 


take the ‘‘National Era,” which we had long want 
ed, but had never felt that we could afford. 

“Of course you shall have it,” said he, with a loo 
of pleased surprise, and he ordered it forthwith. | 
was the best literary paper then in existence, was e1 
tirely free from namby-pambyism, took the righ 
stand on the great questions of the day, and main 
tained a high ethical standard. Among its contribu 
tors were Harriet Beecher Stowe, John G. Whittie! 
Gail Hamilton, Phebe and Alice Cary, and oth« 
writers who afterwards became famous in the worl 
of letters. In its columns first appeared Mrs, Stowe 
‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 

The day when we subscribed for the paper proved 
almost a new era in our lives. Its teachings confirme: 
and directed our already strong tendencies to th: 
work of reform. Looking backward, to-day, ove! 
nearly half a century of public work, I see unmistaka 
ble traces of the influence which the ‘‘National Era 
exerted upon our careers, and so attach rather mor: 
than ordinary importance to my making of that first 
pair of trousers. 
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Old Botany and bis Parrot, 


OTANY BAY was not long a penal colony, but 
all penal colonies of the austral shores came 
to take the general name of ‘‘ Botany Bay.” 

‘*Old Botany,” we called him for short in 
that far sunny land of empty spaces and bowery 
horizons. Old Botany was an Australian adventurer. 
He had restless eyes, and his feet were as restless as 
his eyes. He claimed that his folks had lived some- 
where near Southampton Water,—that glimmering 
tide into which the many-colored sails of King Will- 
iam may have come, where Canute rebuked the vanity 
of his courtiers by ordering back the march of the 
ocean, where the ‘‘ Mayflower” sailed away with the 
new world, and where the broken walls of Netley 
Abbey loom in serene air over the graves of forgotten 
monks in the amber and violet meadows. 

Old Botany appeared in Australia,—men did at that 
time, ghosts, as it were, of their former selves. Why 
he was there no one knew. He let himself to a rich 
contractor as a shepherd, but he lost his sheep. and 
then he wan- 
dered; walked 
and wandered, 
wandered and 
walked. He 
carried a tall 
staff; the latter 
was almosta 
tree; he walked 
in rags. 

He had been 
walking long 
and from far 
when I first met 
him. He stop- 
ped and ieaned 
on his tree-like 
staff, and his 
eyes moved like 
shuttles. His 
face and bosom 
were in part 
covered with a 

on g, £ ra y 
veard, 

‘** They tell me 
that they are 
linding gold in 
the country,’ 
said he. ‘So 
they tell me, 
you've hearn, 
calculate. 
Mister, say,— 
good man, now, 

I want you to 
tell me why 
I can't find gold, 
now, as well as 
the rest of ‘em? 
I want money. 
Other folks can 
get it, —why 
can't I? Hold, 
but I can't, mis- 
ter. I want it, 
but I can’t get 
it; now I want 
you to tell me 
why I would- 
n't be here if I 
had money. Call 
me ‘Old Bot- 
any, and all 
that implies. I have not been a bad man. But I 
want money, like other folks, and I have never been 
able to find it. I don’t ask it for myself, but for 
others. I want to make myself happy by seeing 
her happy, and my old friends happy,—those I 
used to meet thirty years ago on the sea-wall of 
Southampton Water, hard by where old oaks grow, 
and where ivies are always green. Oh, my heart 
longs for my old home again,—for that white hand, 
and the scent of violets, out of which the skylark 
rises.” He imitated the bird with his lips, turning 
his face to the wide blue, lucent sky. 

His cabin was hard by, where he lived, except 
when he wandered, with a single parrot there, which, 
during his wanderings, he left on an open perch, and 
which never left it but for food, but watched there for 
his return. She spoke a few words in English, among 
them the sentence, ‘‘I want to go back.’"’ She had 
heard Old Botany say that in his lonely hours. 

A stream lay at our feet. There were some hazy 
shea-oaks near. He sidled away to their shade. 

‘‘Come, stranger, sit down with me here,” he said, 
beckoning. ‘I want to talk with you about life. I 
did not create life,—life created me, and holds me in 
its prison,—who am I?—who are you? Did you ever 
ask yourself that question,—who are you?” 


so I 


“HAVE YOU NOT HEARD? 


THE HUNDRED-POUND NUGGET OF GOLD? 


OR 
The Hundred-Pound Nugget 
HeEzEKIAH BuTreERWORTH 


I sank down on the feathery grass beside this 
strange wanderer, whose soul had wanted gold so 
much, but had not found it. 

A slender form appeared on the cool banks of the 
river, keen-eyed, and looking into the water. He was 
a shepherd on the wide plains of the Bathdale 
regions, atrue and faithful shepherd, who led his 
flocks by the green streams of the mountain water, 
and they spoke of him as ‘‘ Morroo.” He passed up 
and down the pebbly banks of the stream called the 
Morroo, where lay a hard clay, the wash from some 
mountain cavern. 

‘*Morroo 1s a good sheph.rd,” said Old Botany; 
‘*he handles his flocks well. I never saw a man so 
attached to his master as is Morroo, If he were to 
find a nugget of gold that would make one as rich as 
a lord, he would carry it to him. What is he, an 
octoroon, coolie, or Indian? I think he is a native. 
See him pick up his feet there as though they were 
hung on springs!” : 

I watched the thin, nimble form of Morroo. I had 
heard how true he had been to his master, who lived 





SYDNEY HAS GONE WILD! 


in the near port cities, and how his master's flocks 
had increased under his watchful charge. A shep- 
herd like him with a true heart was a fortune then. 

In the gray clay in the stream just below us, there 
lay a piece of quartz that had become rubbed by the 
rolling pebbles, and that gleamed on one side. Old 
Botany noticed it and spoke of it. 

‘*I wish,” said he, ‘‘ that pebble were gold! 

He arose and went down to it and turned it over. 
As he did so, it sent forth a peculiar gleam at one 
end, like a sunbeam of gold, such as I fancy used to 
radiate from the golden image of the sun in the Inca 
temple of Peru, where the embalmed Incas sat in 
their chairs of gold. Its pellucid crystals contrasted 
with the dark gray, perhaps ferruginous, clay where 
it lay. 

“T’'ve noticed that lump of quartz many times at 
low water, since I have been wandering about the 
Bathdale regions,” said Old Botany, ‘‘for I like to sit 
down under these drooping trees, and think. I get to 
thinking at times, and my brain burns. Then I like 
to lie down in the shadows of trees on the banks of 
streams, I get my water here for me and Polly. I 
wish that quartz were gold.” 

‘‘What would you do with it if it were?” said I, 
rather indifferently, for the sight of a lump of quartz 


” 


GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 


crystals in a strata of clay was not a matter of excite- 
ment. 

‘**Do! I would go back to Southampton Water, and 
I would be the happiest man on earth. Do you want 
to know why I came away? Iam not a criminal. I 
never committed crimes. I was not deported. I left 
because I was poor, proud, and sensitive,—I wanted 
to make money faster, so as to make me equal with 
the rest. And now look at me,—rags; just rags, 
and who cares for me here? You don't, Morroo thinks 
only of his sheep and his master, and the rest are 
sons of crime,—folks that can’t stand the thick of 
life.” 

‘* My friend, what brought you out here?” 

‘* My story is soon told. My wife died, 
good woman, and left me one daughter. 
the pride of my heart. She was the most beautiful 
girl in all Southampton Water. A young man of 
family and fortune married her, and he was ashamed 
of me. I saw that my poor life, with all of my 
ignorance and sailor habits, stood in their way, and I 
shipped for to make a fortune where they told me for- 


she was a 
Ihe girl was 


tunes were 
made. I love 
my daughter. 
She is mar- 
ried rich, I 
fancy. What 
would I give 
just to creep 
up and look 
through the 
window 
where she 


lives! It 
may be that I 
am a granc 
father now. 
‘Though 
I'm lonely 
my young 
daughter — 
N ow lives 
happy, far 
away - 
the ballad 
says. Iwas 
poor in South- 
ampton; I 
never had the 
faculty of 
making mon- 
ey; and now 
Iam poorer 
than before.” 
He sudden- 
ly sterted up 
and cried 
out 
‘Gold! 
They say that 
they are find- 
ing gold out 
here! Have 
you heard? 
What a man I 
would be if 
I could only 
find gold, and 
go back again, 
and live with 
her in whom 
lives my 
heart, and tell 
my story to 
the sailors on 
the dock! I think of Aer until my brain burns. ‘Then 
I seem to see gold instones,—golden stones that burn 
like candles. Ah, well, I have this to console me 


iS IT THERE?” 


‘Though I'm lonely, my young daughter, 
She is happy, far away.’ 

‘* My being so far away leaves her free, and what is 
the use of life but to make others happier? They call 
me ‘Botany,’ but I never was a convict. Call me 
Botany, if you will; any name will do out here!” 

I read the character of this amiable man. He was 
one of those people who are over-sensitive, who do 
not study deeply, but brood and dream. I pitied him. 

The days had been hot, the nights came on with a 
kind of dusky stillness. There fella feverish shadow 
from the hills as the sun went down as red as a world 
on fire. Clouds appeared on the long, low lines of 
the sunset, and then disappeared with glimmering 
glooms before the night march of the stars. In some 
places, the earth thirsted, shrank and cracked, and 
stood, as it were, with open mouth, and there was 
not water enough to cvol the lips of the dying. 

It was the parched condition of the plain pastures 
that had brought the ebony Morroo there with his 
flocks. The stream there ran low, but it was fed with 
water from the hills. 
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d us then, wading in the ripples 
pebbles. How his eyes shone 
He balanced himself on the 
irtz of which Old Botany had 
the bank, glanced at the flocks 
upon the ground. 
and the air gleamed. The sun 
shadow of eucalyptus trees with 
and fell upon the lumpof quartz 
nd of it gleamed. The gleam 
lark austral shepherd. 
ry; it faded into golden dusk. 
said Old Botany. ‘‘Then the 
the earth will drink, and we shall 
for weeks; that only shines 
sdown. WhenI can sit down 
t is near the turn of the rain 


who spoke, reflectively: 
row night it will pour; you will 
im again in theclay. There is 
p of quartz that draws me back 
ing for things to take my 
yes, and I use them for him. 
a slave once, then as a shep- 
‘ther. I like to look out for 
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» whose fleeces had been shim- 

1e sun in the arid pasture, came 
ich caused Morroo to rise up 
| into my saddle and bade Old 
did not return the parting 
rags and leaned upon his tree- 
ost in the world or driven out 
eyes followed me as I leaped 
hat was impatient to be gone. 
I heard the parrot scream, ‘I 


t I met Old Botany brought to my 

f amazement. The earth was 
| rode down to the stream to 
nk. I turned my eye back to 
saw the parrot sitting there on 
When she saw my 
lifted her wings and screamed, 


wr, alone. 


loubtless heard Old Botany say 
over again, in his meditations, 
dreams. The man did not 
nething good to come to him 

ut waiting for a good fortune. 

e of the characters of these 
ng out for everything that 
hetic master happy; the other 
ind hoped that some change 
ome. The latter had many 
aracter, but not that seeking in 
ved his daughter, and he had 
nake her home miserable. I 

a spirit toward her as Mor- 
ister, have made for him a 


there was something in the 
it awakened in me an intense 
he way that Morroo served 


the edge of the stream and 
and he dropped his head to 


a scream smote the air,— 
ed even the wild ducks to 
| heard the parrot cry out, and 
id from the water, and snorted. 


from the air. 
came flying in his rags 
air streaming, and his tree- 
wing after him. 


Brucedale—the native—he—the 
Dr. Kerr's. Have you not 
ind nugget of gold? Sydney 

ple are running, coming like a 

Is it there?” 

taff, and leaned down to the 
bowlder, that gleamed, had 
seen it a hundred, perhaps a 


trata of clay was there, but the 
may have weighed a hundred 
not there. There was a hollow 
ad lain for so many years. 
vith lifted arms. He turned his 
I never see a human soul so 
igain! His eyes rolled back, his 
e; he seemed trying to clutch the 
| back again to the water hollow, 
ud lain. His lips quivered— 
ad. It might have been mine / 
I've dipped up water from it. 
have been a rich man now—my 
pity me, don’t you ?” 
know what you mean,” I said, 
up the bank to some gum trees. 
t of your wits.” 
he bowlder! It is gone!” 


ny friend? There is quartz enough 
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sea 
a nugget of gold,—a ‘hundred- 
o they call it. Think of that! A 
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hundred-pound nugget,—have you not heard? Men 
are going mad over the news, so the horsemen say. 
Ard I might have had it,—I,—and gone home rich to 
my daughter, and lived happy by Southampton Water, 
as I dreamed, as I dreamed! I want to go back!” 

“A nugget? You are mad, indeed. Who found 
it?” 

“The black fellow,—the native,—the shepherd,— 
Dr. Kerr's man, of Brucedale. Don't you know? We 
met him here, and we all saw a point of the gold 
gleam out. I might have had it. You might have 
had it. Where were my eyes? Where were your 
eyes ?” 

‘You amaze me. What did the black fellow do 
with it?” 

‘‘He has given it to Dr. Kerr. The doctor is like a 
god to him. Gold is nothing to a native black fellow, 
in comparison with friendship. Those black fellows 
would give a world of gold to anyone they love to fol- 
low. To please a chief, they would give him the sun, 
if they had it to give. Don’t you remember his eyes, 
—always looking out for his master ?”’ 

‘‘Botany,—for what else can I call you,—you are 
mad!” 

But he was not mad. A troop of horsemen on 
panting horses rode up, and one of the men, an officer 
from Sydney, pointed to the clay strata and said :— 

‘It was found there!” 

I myself wondered if it would not have been better 
to have made a closer study of minerals. 

Old Botany put his hand on his head and burst into 
tears, saying :— 

“And it might have been mne/”’ 
—‘‘tand yours!” 

“It weighs a hundred pounds, they claim,” said 
the horseman; ‘‘a hundred pounds of gold in gold 
and quartz. It was covered with quartz.” 

“And it might have been mine /” 

How the voice rent the air, in 

the intensity of its agony! 
“And I might have gone 
back! I want to go 
back!" 

‘The black fellow 
says,” said one 
horseman to an- 
other, ‘‘that he 
thinks that 
there may be 
in the moun- 
tains a big- 
ger nugget 
than that.” 

Old Bot- 
any leap- 
ed as he 
heard the 
words. 

“ Big- 
ger, did 
you say, 
stranger ?” 

The man 
repeated 
the remark, 

Ten 3 
must go. Old 
er must 
go on his wander- 
ings again.” 

He left, flying 
away, as it were, the 
poor parrot screaming in 
vain after him.as he strode 
to the mountain way, ‘I 
want to go back!” 

Other horsemen came,— 
then men with spades. ‘The 


He turned to me, 


story that Old Botan Vv had A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF 44 PORTRAITS OF BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN WOMEN 


incoherently told me was 

true. That bowlder in the clay, with its case of 
quartz, was one auriferous mass,—one of the largest 
nuggets of gold ever found in the world. It had been 
tumbled down from a matrice on the Hills. 

I went away, the cry of Old Botany’s parrot echoing 
in my ears. 

The stream went down again, after months of rain. 

The news of the finding of the hundred-pound nug- 
get went with the sails of England, and had set tens 
of thousands of working people into the gold-fever 
frenzy. The story of Dr. Kerr and the black fellow 
flew from workhouse to workhouse, from mill to mill, 
from mine to mine. I heard many people say :— 

‘*The black had sharp eyes!” 

I again gave my horse loose rein when passing the 
gum trees on the River Morroo, and he went down the 
bank to drink. Then I turned toward the cabin, 
where Old Botany had lived at times in his wander- 
ings. The parrot was there, on her perch under the 
vines. She still cried out, ‘‘I want to go back!” 

Just inside the door was a thin form. I rode toward 
the place. I dismounted and went to the door. 

The man sat still. His eyes, once so shuttle-like, 
did not seem to move. His thin hands lay upon his 
knees, as helpless as an infant's. 

I knocked on the door-sill. 

The lips parted. 

‘I am as one dead. 

**My friend!" 

“I want nothing more. What I want the shepherds 


I shall not last long.” 
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will supply; they are the ravens that feed me while | 
wait. I shall never go back!” 

The parrot seemed to look down in pity. 

He sat there still, Then he spoke again in a far- 
away tone :— 


** Though I'm lonely, my young daughter,— 
She lives happy, far away.’ 


And the parrot ruffled her wings and said,as thouy)h 
speaking for her master, whose voice had faltered,- 
**T want to go back!” 

He never went back.'' They opened the grave for 
his body near the place on the river where the hun- 
dred-pound nugget was found that might have been 
his,—or mine,—z/ we had given a little closer heed to 
the education of those faculties that reveal the treas- 
ures of life. It is often so in lost opportunities. It is 
the eye that is s¢ag/e that finds. 

After the burial, I took Old Botany’s parrot away 
with me, to reproach me often with the words that 
she had heard her unhappy master say,—*'I want to 


go back!” 
+ 
The Trans-Mississippi Medal 


HEN the medal to commemorate the Trans- 
W Mississippi and International Exposition was 
under discussion, it was decided that an ideal 
American head should adorn one side of it. ‘The 
difficulty lay in securing such a head for a model. 
Finally, the incident connected with the removal of 
Cleopatra’s Needle from Egypt to America furnished 
a suggestion for the solution of the problem. It was 
remembered that when it was found to be impossible 
to secure a perfect profile of the Egyptian Queen for 
the medal which was to commemorate the 
removal of the monument, that En- 
gineer Goringe gathered a large 
number of mutilated Egyp- 
tian coins stamped with 
the features of Cleopatra, 
and, by the use of com- 
posite photography, 
secured the desired 
results. The same 
idea has been 
utilized in the 
exposition sou- 
venir medal. 
The vice-pres- 
idents from 
Trans-M is- 
Ssissippi 
States were 
requested 
to torward 
photo- 
graphs of 
the two 
handsomest 
women 
in their sev- 
eral states. 
Forty-four 
pictures were 
received, and 
from them the 
ideal American 
head for the medal 
was made. The beauty 
of the features will charm 
the wsthetic eye. They 
are not oriental and sensu- 
al, like those of Egyptian 
Cleopatra, nor haughty 
and reserved, like those of 
a patrician European, 
but stately in their Ameri- 
can dignity,—natural and 
lovable. Her far-off look is suggestive,—what does 
she gaze upon? Has she, before her eyes, the vision 
of a million square miles of waving golden grain? Is 
she looking up the Yosemite Valley, with its El] Capi- 
tan and Bridal Veil? Or, does she gaze far over the 
waters beyond the Golden Gate, to catch the first 
glimpses of our beautiful flag as it waves over Hono- 
lulu and the Philippines? 


+ 


SOME FEARFUL MOMENTS 


A charge of poor gunnery was brought against the cap- 
tain of the Yen Ste Chang, one of the largest battle-ships 
that escaped, with but little injury, from the battle at 
Port Arthur, in the late war between China and Japan. 
After Li Hung Chang read the charges, Captain Le 
Chen Fue asked that a dozen shells be brought from 
his vessel. They were brought before him and laid 
inarow. ‘Can you wonder that we were defeated when 
our shells were like these?” asked the captair.; and, draw 
ing his sword, he brought it down on a shell, causing it t 
split open aud disclose a filling of sawdust and red-brick 

he witnesses of this action were so surprised that they 
stood motionless while he struck the twelve shells in rapid 
succession, and with the same result. It is quite likely 
that the thought came to each mind, ‘Suppose the las! 
should not be as the others,—a sham!” But such was not 
the case. There was not a real cannon ball among the lot 
As soon as the astonished Li Hung Chang could speak, h« 
dismissed the case, returning to the captain the sword 
which he had surrendered a moment before. 
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+ Beroes of Poverty + 


How Poor Students Pay their Way through College — The Struggle for an Educati 
Often Conducted under Great Disadvantages 


Chill penury could not repress their noble rage, 
Nor freeze the genial current of their soul. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. altered. 


A 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY has shown 
that her boys have brawn, muscle 
and skill to push to the front in row- 
ing. But she has boys who exhibit 
equal pluck in getting an education 
under the severities of poverty. Any 
college can probably show rare hero- 
isms of that sort, but so prolific is 
Cornell in these cases, that it has 
been called the ‘poor man’s college.” 
While she has largely outgrown that 

reputation, she probably presents as many cases of 

students who pay their own way as any other Ameri- 
can institution. 

The university gives state scholarships to about 
four hundred students, to the amount of a hundred 
dollars each. Thirty-two university scholarships of 
four hundred dollars each are given annually to 
freshmen. 


Then Comes “the Tug of War” 

To those who are not favored with these scholar- 
ships comes ‘‘the tug of war." Young men, who 
care supremely for an education, so that they will 
swallow their pride, and 1n all honest and reputable 
ways will earn the smallest sums, and live in a garret 
and feed upon the plainest, scantiest food, often ex- 
hibit heroic examples of ‘plain living and high 
thinking.” I once heard Agassiz tell how, in his 
impecunious student days, he copied, by laborious 
handwriting, the works of a great naturalist, because 
he had not the small sum necessary for the purchase 
of the books. 

Years ago, a Cornell student received sufficient 
funds from home to pay his expenses. All at once 
those remittances were obliged to stop. Then this 
young man, who afterwards achieved an excellent 
position in Carnegie’s works, went out by the railroad, 
and, with other poor students, built huts, lived on 
mush and molasses, and shoveled dirt on the railroad 
to pay his tuition in draughting, Persian, German, 
and other advanced studies. 





Some Ways of Earning Money 

Cornell has no generai dining-room like Harvard 
Memorial Hall. The students patronize boarding- 
houses. Student waiters, who receive their meals for 
three hours’ daily service, are the rule. 

Students go about on certain routes to collect and 
deliver laundry for out-of-town establishments. 
Twenty-five per cent. is allowed on the collections; 
some rare days, a dollar can be earned in this way. 

The history of some cases makes the heart glow 
with sympathy and admiration. 

Two brothers and two sisters in New York lived to- 
gether upon scanty means. One of the young men 
determined to get an education. In order to report 
the required ‘six months of high school education,” 
to obtain a scholarship, he went to Ithaca and took a 
garret room. By taking care of a furnace and shovel- 
ing snow, he paid for his room; by doing.odd jobs 
and errands, he got his food, chiefly milk and oat- 
meal, which he cooked upon an oil stove. In summer, 
he turned “hired man” to the farmers in the country 
around. He succeeded in getting a scholarship. In 
his freshman year, he washed dishes at a boarding 
club, in exchange for his meals; nine o'clock at night 
often found him still washing dishes. Later, he be- 
came a waiter at Sage College. Other methods of 
carning at length made him more independent. 

An Oneonta youth went to Cornell with a few dol- 
lars, hired a room in the top story of a house on Cas- 
cadilla place for half a dollar a week. He became a 
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table waiter and col- 
lected for a laundry es- 
tablishment, receiving 
seventy-five cents a 
week. 

The next year, he be- 
came steward in the 
Cascadilla dining-rooms, and one of the editorial 
staff of the Cornell “Sun.” This start in editorial 
work was followed by contributions to leading jour- 
nals all over the country; he now pays his way, and 
sends money to his mother. 

An Auburn youth had money sufficient for his first 
term. Then there ‘arose a famine in that land, and 
he began to be in want.” But he hired out as a waiter, 
and took care of afurnace. Fifteen cents an hour he 
received for work as janitor in the university build- 
ings. Eighteen hours a week is the most he can find 
time for, by working every spare moment. He still holds 
this position, and studies civil engineering. His vaca- 
tions are spent at Chautauqua, where he waits 
upon table and often receives large ‘‘tips."’ This 
summer, he 1s tutoring some backward students in 
mathematics. 

They tell an odd story of one student who was so 
affronted,—or was it amazed?—at receiving a tip, 
which offended his democratic ideas, that he gave up 
his place as waiter. He turned to stenography, and 
does shorthand work for the college faculty. 

‘God's image cut in ebony,” as old Fuller used to 
Say; a heroic youth from the South, whose parents 
were slaves, came from Darlington, South Carolina. 
Claflin College graduated him some years ago, with 
the degreeof Bachelorof Arts. At the World's Fair, at 
Chicago, where he had a booth, he met Cornell stu- 
dents, who inspired him with an ambition to get a 
higher education. Armed with good recommenda- 
tions, he went to Ithaca with introductory letters to 
one of the philanthropic professors. Twice he was 
‘*busted,” or dropped out, as not being proficient. 
But he is as resolute as were the colored soldiers at 
Fort Wagner. He collects laundry and picks up 
sums of money, and he hopes to try ‘‘ the third time,” 
and prove successful. 

Yale, ‘‘ Ninety-Eight,” had seventy-five men out 
of three hundred and one,who, 
wholly or in part, paid their 
way through college. 

The minimum annual ex- 
penses are $91.25. The Yale 
hero of poverty is able to earn 
this sum, and sometimes a 
hundred or two dollars besides. 
This money is earned in vari- 
ous ways; by waiting on table, 
issuing digests, acting as moni- 
tors, collecting advertisements 
for the college papers, as book 
agents, store clerks, subscrip- 
tion agents, proprietors of sum- 
mer hotels and boarding 
houses. 

A quarter of the class of ‘98 
plunged into these various ac- 
tivities, as ‘‘pot-boilers,”” work- 
ing by day and studying by 
night. 

The advertising men take in 
large sums. There are four 
college papers and two annuals. 
The ‘‘News” and ‘ Banner” 
stand first. ‘The ‘‘ Banner” is 
so profitable that the privilege 
is annually sold for six hun- 
dred dollars or more. The 
profits frequently amount to 
more than two thousand dol- 
lars for about two months’ 
work. There are some two or three hundred pages 
of advertising, at a hundred dollars a page. The 
printing for the various athletic teams, debating 
clubs, Dwight Hall, and the endless publications con- 
nected with Yale life, is valuable; also of the junior 
and senior promenades and class germans. 

Then come the canvassers for the Crew, or ‘‘Navy,” 
the debating-club and Z7¢.; and these hustling youths 
get ten per cent. of the subscriptions. They get the 
Freshmen lists just as soon as possible,and work with 
all the persuasiveness of a Sam Slick. 

A tutor appears to be well paid at Yale; the av- 
erage charge is a dollar an hour; and he can often 
tutor several at a time. Some have been known to 
receive three dollars an hour; and a few, in the busy 
season of ¢rams., have charged five dollars an hour; 
these are probably preparing to be lawyers. Examina- 
tion is, of course, the harvest time; but during the 
whole year, the good tutor finds steady work. A 
novel and useful feature is the ‘¢utor-/ecture, for 
which a ticket is one dollar. The lecturer covers 
most of the points of the course in a clear review of 
an hour or two, at the conclusion of which he answers 
questions. 


A Marvelous Percentage 

Seventy-five self-educated men out of three hun- 
dred is a record which surpasses all precedents. The 
inference is that, in increasing numbers, youths value 
an education, and have the grit to struggle for it. 





HSI-LO, THE MAID OF THE “GOLDEN LILIES” 
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Even two or three years ago, not more than a dozen 
in a class worked their way through college. And the 
‘‘charity-students” of a former generation are largely 
superseded by the ‘‘poor men” of the present hour. 

‘The disappearance of the charity student,” re 
marked a Yale man who was graduated about forty 
years ago, ‘‘and his supersedure by the poor man 
now, are among the most interesting and healthy mani- 
festations of contemporary Yale life.” 


What Causes the Change? 

Two causes probably more than anything else ac- 
count for this change. First, and especially, there is 
more work to which the college student can attend 
without seriously interfering with his studies, more 
avocations which do not conflict with his vocation of 
study. These have grown up partly in the increased 
secularities of college life. On the other hand, citi- 
zens and business men have perceived in students 
possibilities of service to them, or the students have 
made them aware of it. In the second place, there is 
undoubtedly a growing sense of independence and 
democracy ; it is no derogation to be a *‘ poor man” at 
Yale to-day. 


An Open Question 

The ‘charity student ’ had no such opportunity for 
business in the past, except in a few instances; 
although it is agreed that he was generally graduated 
high, higher than the ‘‘ poor men” of to-day, perhaps. 

Whether such a regimen of poverty and enforced 
fasting, continued for any considerable period, is 
beneficial, physiologically, may be doubted; that it 
has apparently left behind, in some cases, some phys- 
ical ailment or infirmity, is probable, as in De Quin- 
cy’s case, after that ramble of poverty in which he 
ate ‘‘hips and haws,” and was left with the stomach 
trouble which drove him to opium-eating. But there 
can be no doubt that such an experience, looking 
backward from after successes, awakens an exhilara- 
tion in the man himself, and an admiration on the 
part of on-lookers, at the 
thought of the difficulties 
which he has surmounted. 


te 


“Golden Lily feet” 
<e in China 
SI-LO, a little Chinese 
H maid of aristocratic fam- 
ily, lives in Tientsin. 
Rev. Mr. Brown, a missionary 
of the American M. E. Church 
in that city, writes of her foot- 

binding: 

Needles, thread and band- 
ages were ready on the ap- 
pointed day, and a friend came 
in to assist in the important 
function, and work began. 
Poor little girl! She cried bit- 
terly as her feet were being 
twisted, squeezed, and bound. 
What a terrible amount of suf- 
fering for a little innocent girl 
to have her dainty little feet 
crushed and bound in sucha 
manner! First, the four outer 
toes are gradually pressed un- 
der the big toe; when they are 
entirely crushed, the instep is 
broken, and the foot is from two to four inches in 
length. This is the ‘‘ golden lily foot.” In cases of 
matchmaking, the size of the young lady’s toot is the 
first question asked. If she has feet three or three 
and one-half inches in length, she is declared a belle, 
though she may be otherwise ugly. 

Hsi-lo means joy. It is surely a singularly inappro- 
priate name for a girl who, to meet the demands of 
an ancient and barbarous custom, has been tortured 
so terribly, but Hsi-lo’s case is only one of the millions 
of similar instances in China, where the usefulness 
and happiness of girls have been sacrificed to the 


fashion of foot-binding. 


THE COST OF EQUIPPING A REGIMENT 

It costs $70,000 to equip a regiment. It is estimated that 
thirteen women selected at random from the ranks of New 
York society could easily furnish, in case of neces- 
sity, from their jewelry alone, enough to completely equip 
fifty-two regiments of soldiers, or twelve more regiments 
than there are in the regular army of the United States, 
cavalry, artillery and infantry. Mrs. William Astor's 
jewels are said to be worth $340,000; Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin's, $500,000; Mrs. George Gould's, $482,000; Mrs. Luther 
Kountze’s, $300,000; Mrs. Ogden Mills’s, “$200,000; Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont's, $500,000; Mrs. Frederick Vander- 
bilt’s, $300,000; Mrs. William C. Whitney's, $160,000; Mrs. 
Harry Whitney's, $200,000; Mrs. Henry Sloane's, $220,000; 
Mrs. Frederick Gebharat’s, $167,000. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the resources of a country where the jewelry of thir- 
teen women, alone, would amount to $3,369,000. 
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omen and Advertising 


A Calling Which Affords Opportunity for Tact and 
Artistic Taste, and Gives Good Results 


H. C. CANDEE 
en met on a crowded street 


are you doing now?” asked 
perous one. 

for a job,” replied the 
although she laughed, dis- 
ent was loading her heart. 

don’t vou try advertising? 
hat I'm doing.” 

‘I will me how.” 

“Go ¢ razine and beard the lion in his 
det I s+ manager you wish to solicit 
idvertis agazine, and do your best to 
impress ability. If you persuade him 
against | say to himself:—‘That is a 
bright w in persuade me, she can per- 


4 





suade ot 

The wo for a job’ did as her friend 
suggest to the manager of a certain 
monthly She was given the names of two 
firms to \ pped with statistics as to the 
circulat izine and its rates, she started 
on her « ; turned with an order from both 
firms, W her employer that she was put 
on a sala lars a week. 

After a mployer remunerated her on a 
percentag by a fixed salary. This, of 
courst sto earn as much as possible, 
and, by er powers of argument and 
persuas 1 in earning $115 the first 
crusty and repellent, 
somet and in various ways they tried 
ike bs ivorable to themselves; but the 
ent vy to stand her ground against 
the dete mne and the shrewdness of 
others while a keen sort of good 
nature vest defense. She ultimately 
magazine which makes a 
specialt nents, and is now earning 
$5000 more, sometimes less, ac- 

of trade 


mon ~ 1 vere 


An Attractive Field for Women 
This i ase, but is an exposition of 
what ha iwccomplished, and of what is 
yen to i easonable intelligence and 
good 1 ising, as a field of occupation 
for wome pportunities, but is not a 
busines tered by a woman of slow 
wit oF throws her into contact 
with s iness who are intolerant of 
inferior (he business, in its several 
brat carried on by girls and older 
wome few in which there is oppor- 
tunity with satisfactory compensa- 
tio M for women without invest- 
nent o the salary to a few hundred 
dolla ever advertising agent can 
make a r six thousand. 
I gin is to attempt soliciting on 
a per ‘ ines, which pay from ten to 
ments secured. The most 
eet those who are fertile in ideas, 
| th novel suggestions as to 
llustrating their advertise- 
licitor is interesting and 
active rable assurance, but good 
alt the work, although not hard, 
const es perpetual running about 
rom e to another. Should she be 
amen there is danger from that source 
whi nd avoid with stoicism. 


Dealing with Department Stores 


InS is a young woman who man- 
ages t vy of a large department store. 
She has te office in the building where 
she cot s. Her position is eminently 
desira ors are asked of her, whereas 
in th the latter is in the attitude of 
secking el To the department store 
come t ious publications who seek 
space They are received in the 
little off nd the woman agent weighs 
the es them or not, according to 
her judg \ the store she consults with 
the hea rent departments, to learn what 
special to offer on bargain sales, or 
what vish to recommend. In this way 
she for the advertisements which 
each mo ing appear in the daily papers, 
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If a bargain sale is considered desirable, she takes 
notes from all departments whence articles are to be 
offered, and from all of these makes up her advertise- 
ment, planning 1n her mind its form and the type in 
which it should be set. As the more important mat- 
ters are set up in display lines, and others illustrated 
by cuts, it is even necessary for her to go at times to 
the composing rooms of the newspapers to see that 
her ideas are carried out correctly. 

** How do you determine the value of an advertise- 
ment?” was asked of the agent of the department 
store. ‘‘ How do you know that you are not throwing 
money away which brings no return?” 

‘* That is easily discovered,” was the reply. ‘We 
advertise a special article in one paper only, and 
see what increase of custom it brings. If no appreci- 
able addition is made in the number of sales on that 
day, it is safe to conclude that the readers of that 
paper are useless as patrons, and money can be saved 
by ignoring the publication in future.” 


* Bargain-Hunters”’ 

‘*Do you see that old lady approaching?” continued 
the advertising woman. ‘She is our mascot. If she 
comes to a sale in answer to our advertisement, we 
know that success will follow. Each large store has 
its bargain-hunters known to those who have charge 
of advertising interests, and these are used as tests 
of the virtue of the advertisements, all unknown to 
the customers themselves.” 

The novice had still another question to ask of the 
woman of experience. 

‘*You advertise extensively in distant papers, where 
your orders come exclusively 
through the mails. How can 
you determine the efficacy of 
these advertisements?” 

The keen-witted woman 
laughed. ‘That is as simple 
as any boy's trick,” she re- 
sponded, ‘I advertise a cer- 
tain line of gloves atone dollar 
a pair in one paper, and at 
ninety-nine cents in another. 
When the correspondents name 
the price of the gloves for 
which they are sending, they 
give me at once the clue to the 
paper where they saw the no- 
tice.” 

If catalogues or circulars are 
to be distributed, it is the duty 
of the advertising agent to at- 
tend to these, their arrange- 
ment and illustration. This 
is an absorbing work of exact 
detail, and, since the standard 
has risen, requires consider- 
able cleverness of execution 
to be attractive, for, to be read 
at all, the catalogue must com- 
pete, in letter-press and cuts, 
with the periodicals of the 
present day. 

No untrained woman would be able to step at once 
into a position of advertising agent for a large con- 
cern, but she must approach it by gradual prepara- 
tion, tirst soliciting advertisements for periodicals and 
assisting in the composition of such. ‘This will give 
her not only experience, but also a valuable acquaint- 
ance which, if she proves her ability, will lead to the 
desired advancement. 

Publishing houses and large magazines have posi- 
tions open to women. The duties are largely to offer 
attractive suggestions to advertisers and thus keep 
them satisfied with their display in that periodical. 
They arrange the advertisements in the paper, and 
determine the column or page they shall occupy, tak- 
ing into account both the appropriateness to the con- 
text and the desires of the advertiser. 

The large advertisers whose signs are scattered 
over our broad land are always ready for new ideas, 
and will pay for these according to their cleverness, 
In this way an occasional neat sum can be earned by 
any one who has a bright mind. The originator must 
put her ideas into the best shape possible and submit 
them to the advertising agent of the concern. 

Not long ago, a young woman originated an idea 
suitable for advertising in a department store. She 
took it to the store of Siegel & Cooper, where it was 
bought for twenty-five dollars. Her business instinct 
being still unsatisfied, she at once flew to a lithog- 
rapher, told him of her sale, and advised him to put 
in a bid for the printing. Through the promptness 
with which her information was given, he secured the 
work, and gave her ten dollars’ commission. 

Among these different branches of the advertising 
business, it would seem that almost any woman could 
find an opportunity for self-support or for supplement- 
ing her income. 


“This is the beginning of all Gospels—that the King- 
dom of Heaven is just where we are,—it is just as near us 
as our work is; for to every soul the gate of Heaven lies 
in trying to do that work perfectly.” 





MRS. HENRY WALLERSTEIN 
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Che Homan’s Legal Aid Society 
os and its Bright President 


© many friends, Mrs. Henry Wallerstein, of 

New York City, 1s only a beautiful philan- 

thropist; to others, a literary woman, am- 

bitious, industrious and persevering; to some, 

a club-woman with rare powers of oratory and debate, 

to yet others, ascholarly church-worker; to the society 

world, a cultured and accomplished hostess, and to 

the college world, a stanch and loyal friend of the 
higher education of her sex. 

She is a fine representative of young American 
womanhood. She is a native New Englander, inherit- 
ing the delicate beauty, the strong religious nature, 
the love of books and study, and the vigorous will- 
power which so often characterize the daughters of 
Massachusetts. Her people belonged to what may be 
caiied the liberal school, so that she received a super- 
ior education, and, beyond this, was trained in the mod- 
ern languages, the fine arts, music, oratory, and other 
fields which are usually regarded as accomplishments. 
She was married to a successful New York merchant 
and banker whose tastes and pleasures coincide with 
her own. They established their home in that city in 
the fashionable district near Central Park, where they 
dispense free-handed hospitality, and where come 
together many acquaintances of congenial tendencies 
and disposition. 

A definite portion of her time she applies to educa- 
tional philanthropies, including colleges and societies, 
technical and manual-training schools, university exten- 
sion classes, summer Chautauquas and school reforms. 
Another part is set aside for 
study. This is conducted ac- 
cording to plans arranged long 
in advance. This year, for ex- 
ample, she closes a full course 
in the New York University, 
and will in all probability re- 
ceive the honored ‘‘sheepskin.” 

One of the organizations in 
which she takes much interest, 
and through which she hopes 
to accomplish much valuable 
work for her sex, is the Wo- 
man’s Legal Aid Society. Mrs. 
Wallerstein is president; Mrs 
Florence Folsom, a cousin of 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs 
Imogene C. Fales, and Mrs 
William Pender McLean are 
vice-presidents; and Miss Glid- 
den is temporary secretary. 

The Woman's Legal Aid anc 
Study Society was formed with 
the intention of affording aid 
in the study of jurisprudence, 
and more especially of branches 
which are not pursued in the 
professional schools. 

These are devoted to tech- 
nical subjects, while the society 
intends to devote its work to 
the theory, history, and philosophy of law. As laid 
out in the programme, the first year will be set aside 
for lectures by members of the bar and college pro- 
fessors, upon such topics as the development of th« 
laws of domestic relations and the jurisprudence of 
the early Irish, Scotch, English. French, Norman 
French, and Danes, these being the elements from 
which we derive the common law; canon and ecclesi 
astical law; the history of admiralty; ancient and 
arly Roman law. 

When this course has been completed, the board of 
officers or a special committee will arrange one for the 
following year. In this way it is hoped tiat the soci- 
ety will be able, by coéperative action, to secure a 
knowledge which at present is very difficult to obtain 
There is no intention of covering the ground occupied 
by American colleges, not even by the law schools of 
Columbia and Harvard. ‘The nearest approach to 
what the society aims at is to be found in special 
courses given by eminent jurists in the universities ot 
Germany and Switzerland. 
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DAUDET'S GREATEST GIFT es 
AND GREATEST DEFEC1 

Virginia M. Crawford, in ‘‘ The Contemporary Review, 
gives it as her opinion that Daudet’'s ‘greatest gift wi- 
the gift of pleasing. At his best, he was so charming a 
writer that he almost became a great one. . . . The 
charm reflected in his works lay in the man himself, and 
earned for him a host of friends, and an unclouded 
domestic life—it lay in his open, sunny, inconsequent 
Southern nature, with his quick sympathies, his irony at 
once forcible and delicate, his ready tears. . . . Ont 
seems to feel, at least in his earliest work, that he wrot« 
from the very necessities of his nature, as the lark sings 

> Within a few pages, he is, in turn, sad, gay, senti 
mental, ironical, pathetic, and one mood glides into the 
next without jar or friction.” 

What was his chief defect? The same writer declares 
that ‘‘all his work is on the surface. He sees all of the 
color, none of the mystery of life.” 
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Goman’s Gducation 
Her Limited Opportunities in 1850—The Gain in Fifty 
Years—The Outlook for the Twentieth Century 


REVOLUTION, rather than a 
change or ‘‘gain,” has taken 
place in woman's educational 
career and opportunity within 
half acentury. It was not in 
an academic hall or in delight- 
ful, stimulative society of other 
ambitious girls that the young 
lady of 1830 gained a liberal 

education in the higher studies, but in some secluded 

library, alone by herself. 

‘‘When the first school for the higher education of 
women was opened in Troy, New York, by Emma 
Willard,” says Margaret T. Skiff, ‘‘ it was thought an 
amazing and dangerous innovation. One high 
authority asserted that ‘education in women should 
never be allowed to develop into learning, as only un- 
womanly women would ever try to become learned, 
and even they would try in vain, as women could 
never hope to attain the mental ability of men.’ 

‘‘When, in 1858, Matthew Vassar was considering 
the founding of Vassar College, he asked the advice 
of William Chambers, the great philanthropist and 
publisher of Edinburgh, who tried to dissuade him 
from his purpose. He urged him rather to apply the 
money to the founding of a school for the deaf and 
dumb, or for the feeble-minded, assuring him 
that his design for the higher education of wo- 
men was absurd and chimerical to the last de- 
gree, and could but end in ignominious failure. 

‘*Harriet Hosmer looked in vain throughout 
all the New England and Middle States to find 
a place where she might be permitted to study 
anatomy. Every medical college closed its 
doors against her, in horror at one ‘so out of 
her sphere.” What right had a woman to 
know anything about the construction of the 
human body, or to be a sculptor! 

‘Fifty years ago, Elizabeth Blackwell, atter 
applying in vain at eleven different medical 
chools, was finally admitted at Geneva, New 
York, where not only the faculty but the stu- 
dents voted on the question of her admittance. 
I'here, in 1849, she received the first medical 
diploma given in modern times to a woman. 
On receiving her diploma, she said to the 
president: ‘ With the help of the Most High, 

shall be the effort of my life to shed honor 
on this diploma.’ 

‘It was not until 1872 that any state medical 
society would admit a woman to its member- 
ship, and this first state was, naturally, Kan- 

as. My mother asked a classmate of Miss 
Blackwell his opinion of her. He replied, in all 
incerity ‘You would hardly believe it, but 

was really a refined, lady-like person.’ After 

aduating with high honors, Miss Blackwell 
went to Paris for study. Here is a newspaper 
commentof thetime. It is from the New York 

Journal of Commerce,’ and is from a letter 
written by the Paris correspondent of that pa- 
per ‘The medical world of Paris is all agog 
over the arrival of the American doctor, Miss 
Blackwell. She has quite bewildered the learn- 
ed faculty by her diploma, all in due form. 
Some think she must be a Socialist of the most 
rabid class, and that her undertaking is the 
entering wedge to a systematic attack on so- 
ciety by the whole sex. Others,who have seen 
her, say that there is nothing very alarming in 
her manner; that, on the contrary, she is moc- 
est and unassuming, and talks reasonably on 
other subjects. The ladies attack her in turn. 
One said to me: ‘Qh, it is too horrid! I am 
sure I never could touch her hand! Only think 
that those long fingers of hers have been cutting up 
dead people.’ I have seen the doctor in question, and 
must say, in fairness, that she is quite prepossessing. 
She is young and rather good-looking; her manner 
indicates great energy of character, and she seems to 
have entered upon her singular career from motives 
of duty, and encouraged by respectable ladies in Cin- 
cinnati. After ten days of hesitation, on the part of 
the directors, she has at last received permission to 
enter the Hospital of Maternity as a pupil.’ 

‘Think of it! In our day, one would wonder who 
should be admitted to a hospital of maternity if not a 
woman physician. 

‘Along in the thirties, the girls outside the pale of 
educational systems saw a star in the West. The 
wise men were there, and had founded the first col- 
lege in the United States, if not in the whole world. 
with doors broad enough to admit negroes and women 
on equal terms with white men. Oberlin 1s now 
proud of the distinction of having been that lone star 
of hope. Thither went the girls of fifty years ago, 
and worked their way through college at three cents 
per hour for their labor. But custom, which held 
women in silence everywhere, sat with the faculty 
even at Oberlin, and pointed with monitory finger at 
the girls who wanted to study theology or to speak in 
public; so, when, in 1847, Lucy Stone was graduated 
there, she was not allowed to take any part in the 
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public exercises; but at the great jubilee at Oberlin 
in 1883, so great had been the change in jubilee senti- 
ment, she was the principal orator of the day. In 
1847, also, Oberlin graduated, rather reluctantly, the 
first woman in theology, and the first in the world to 
be ordained. It was forty years, however, before she 
was elected a member of their theological alumni and 
recognized in their catalogue as such. 

“‘As late as 1865, not more than half a dozen of the 
better class of colleges were open towomen. Now, 
not more than half a dozen colleges or universities, 
worthy of the name, are closed against them. Yale, 
Columbia and Johns Hopkins have conferred degrees 
upon women, and even venerable Harvard hears 
the tramp of progress through the halls of Radcliffe.” 
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Singing as a Profession 


Mme. Melba Gives Advice to Girls Ambitious for a 
Musical Career 
T was the last night of the opera, and 
the great auditorium at Chicago was 
filled with five thousand music-loving 
souls, who had gathered to hear the 
peerless Melba, who was to leave on 
the morrow for the Pacific coast. It 
was a performance and an audience 
that made many a girl long with all her soul to be in 
the prima donna’s place, but the thought only made 








Photographed specially for “ Success” 
MME. NELLIE MELBA, PRIMA DONNA 


them ridiculous in their own eyes. When the curtain 
finally rose, and the great songstress received the 
plaudits of thousands, those girls sank back in 
their seats in despair; it seemed so impossible that 
they should ever be able to arouse such enthusiasm. 
And yet many of them had wonderful voices, voices 
that needed only hard work and training to make 
them equal, perhaps, to the one then thrilling on the 
stage. But, alas! the girls only looked on in dumb 
admiration. They did not say to themselves that 
they would never rest until they reached that perfec- 
tion of tone; they did not resolve anew to study harder 
than any one else had ever studied before; they sim- 
ply worshiped, and did not dare to dream they would 
ever be able to imitate. 

After the performance, when the great audience 
had taken its departure, I sought the prima donna in 
her dressing-room, and succeeded in arranging for an 
interview at her hotel on the morrow. I had resolved 
to secure from her some advice for these unambitious 
girls. They seemed to think Nellie Melba has gained 
her place through good fortune, or some special gift 
of Providence; so I wished to learn from her own lips 
how she has won such eminence, and give the read- 
ers of Success the benefit of the knowledge. 

There are few more pleasant people than Melba; 
and, when I knocked at the door of her apartment the 
next morning, she received me with a smiling face 
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and a hearty welcome. She was dressed in a simple 
morning gown, and had evidently been running over 
some music at the piano. 


A Prima Donna’s Labors 

“So you still have to practice,” I said, after the 
first greetings were over, ‘‘and cannot have all your 
days for rest and recreation.” 

The prima donna laughed. ‘‘Oh, my dear young 
man, you can have no idea how much practicing | 
have to do. We singers are never perfect, you 
know.” 

‘Not even after you have been supreme for years?” 
I said. 

‘*No, noteventhen. I am always forgetting operas, 
and then my voice must be exereised a certain amount 
each day. There are new pieces to be committed, 
too; and if I did n't practice, I should forget all that I 
ever learned.” 

‘‘Then the road to fame and fortune in music is not 
an easy one, by any means, is it?” I asked. 

Madame Melba laughed as she turned around in 
her chair, and began to give me some advice that 
would be very valuable to me were I ambitious to be- 
come a singer; but, as I am not,I give it to those who 
are. 

**My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘ you have just the same 
idea that most people have about success in music. 
You think that, if one has a good voice, that is all that's 
necessary for success. There never was a more mis- 
taken idea. I have had young girls come to me who 
had voices that, with hard work and training, would 
make them both fame and fortune, and when I told 
them to go and study hard for three years, 
and then come to me again, they have said 
that they just could n't do it; it would be so 
long. Now, I have no patience with such peo- 
ple. If those girls knew the years and years 
I spent in the hardest work imaginable, they 
might be encouraged to work hard themselves, 
but the majority have an idea that I rose to 
fame all in a day, and think that they should 
do so, too. 


Close, Continuous Practice 

“It ought to be plain to them that nothing 
is ever gained without hard work, and I be- 
lieve one has to work harder for success in 
music than in any other profession. And then 
when a girl makes her d¢éu/, her work is not 
by any means over. She has to go over and 
over what she has already learned, and, of 
course, must be constantly adding to her re- 
pertoire. It's idiotic for anyone to think she 
can be a prima donna after a year or two of 
study.” 

“Then you really believe that hard work 
counts for more than voice in the first place?” 
I asked. 

‘* Well, I don’t know that I would say exact- 
ly that,” said Melba, ‘‘ but the voice itself is 
of no value whatever without proper cultiva- 
tion. Itis like an uncut diamond, and needs 
polishing.” 


The Final Reward of Work 
‘**But your final success has more than re- 
paid you for your work, hasn't it, Madame 


Melba?” 
**Oh, yes, indeed; and it will repay any la- 
bor. If you work a little, your success is 


sure to be small; if you work hard, your suc- 
cess will as surely be great in proportion.” 

Then, having delivered her mind of the 
weight of admonition and advice to girls start- 
ing on a musical career, the great singer 
turned to her piano and her practice. I was 
evidently dismissed, and, after a few words of 
farewell, I took my departure, leaving her to 
work hard all the morning. ‘‘Surely,” I 
thought, ‘‘if Melba has to work so hard, 
what can girls be thinking of who complain of a few 
hours’ practice each day.” 


NO HAPPINESS IN INACTIVITY 

“I could hardly wish to enter heaven did I believe its in- 
habitants were to sit idly by purling streams, fanned by 
balmy air,” wrote Henry Ward Beecher. ‘Heaven, to be 
a place of happiness, must be a place of activity. Has 
the far-reaching mind of Newton ceased its profound in- 
vestigations ? Has David hung up his harp as useless as 
the dusty armsin Westminster Abbey? Has Paul, glow- 
ing with Godlike enthusiasm, ceased itinerating the uni- 
verse of God? Are Peter and Cyprian and Edwards and 
Payson and Evarts idling away an eternity in mere psalm- 
singing? Heaven is a place of restless activity, the abode 
of uever-tiring thought. David and Isaiah will sweep 
nobler and loftier strains in eternity, and the minds of 
saints, unclogged by cumbersome clay, will forever feast 
on the banquet of rich and glorious thought. My young 
friends, go on ; you will never get through.” 
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PROFESSOR JAMES HONORED 
Professor William James, L.L.D., has been appointed 
Gifford lecturer to the University of Edinburgh, for the 
years 1899 to 1go1. He will give two courses of ten lec- 
tures each, upon ‘Natural Religion.” Professor James has 
also been elected a correspondent of the Institute of France, 
(Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques.) 
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EUTENANT GREENE, SIGNAL CORPS; (6) COLONEL BABCOCK, ADJUTANT GENERAL; (c) CAPTAIN STAIR; (d) LIEUTENANT MILEY; (e) GENERAL SHAFTER; 
(f) LIEUTENANT NOBLE; (g) GENERAL LUDLOW, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


RTILLERY CAMP AT TAMPA, FLA.—TRANSPORTS IN THE DISTANCE TRANSPORTS WAITING IN TAMPA BAY 
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MORRO FORT, AT THE ENTRANCE TO SANTIAGO HARBOR 


CITY OF CADIZ, SPAIN, POSSIBLY TO BE BOMBARDED BY OUR FLEET 


Reroic Deeds of the Gar 


Rowland’s Brave Glork—Cowboy Rowland, from 
Deming, New Mexico, was shot through the thigh. 
He limped to the hospital on the trail, and was told 
that nothing could be done for him. He crawled to 
the front on his belly, firing with the rest. 

* zz 7 a” 

Che Brave “Skulker” —Colonel Wood saw a trooper 
apparently skulking fifty feet in the rear of the firing 
‘ine and ordered him sharply to advance. The boy 
rose, hurried forward, limping. As he took his place 
and raised his carbine, he said: ‘‘My leg was a little 


stiff, sir." Colonel Wood looked and saw that a bul- 
let had ploughed along his leg for twelve inches. 
* * # * 

Commended for Bravery—When Battery A, Second 
Light Artillery, tried to advance beyond El Poyo, 
Privates Helen, Smith and Underwood were blown to 

ieces by shells, and Sergeant Helvy and Privates 

Jeite and Cornfield were badly hurt, and other men 
were wounded, including Corporal Keene and Private 
Barr. One of them was shot three times and the other 
was shot twice ; but, in spiteof their injuries, they stuck 
to the crippled guns until the enemy was forced to 
give up the assault. 


Porto Rico, Cadiz, and Our Own Camps 


CHIEF STREET IN MAYAGUEZ, PORTO RICO, WHERE U. S. TROOPS MAY LAND 


Cenderness in Battle—‘‘Don't cheer!” shouted Cap- 
tain Philip, after the Spanish vessel had been driven 
ashore at Santiago; ‘‘the poor devils are dying.” ‘‘It 
seems to us,” says the ‘‘Saturday Review,” ‘that this 
expression of a tender, sympathetic humanity is just 
as fine as the ‘Kiss me, Hardy,’ of the dying Nelson.” 

—— = 


Marshall, the Corvespontent The spirit of corres- 
pondent Marshall, of the New York ‘ Journal,” was 


admirable. He was shot in the first firing line, and, 
though the bullet passed within an inch of his spine and 
threw him into convulsions, he continued, in intervals 
of consciousness, to dictate the story of the fight. 
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OUR FLAG «STILL FULL HIGH ADVANCED ” 
( ie fle es advance, unimpeded in their 


tars and stripes, unfurled in hu- 
ve triumphant in far southern 


and westert N 


} her retrogression nor sub- 
stantial ¢ the redemptive movement 
which, we are making for some of the 
world’s op] ples. Schley’s destruction of 
Cervera's t it Santiago ranks with Dewey’s naval 
victory at Ma 5 er’s victory was not so rapid 
and overw! ¢ t was none the less worthy and 
Americat onquered by an aggressive 
siege rat loody assault. Roosevelt's 
‘Rough R ustrated American courage 
when fight intage. Merritt and Ander- 
on have s before them. Our successes 
ave bee ly bloodless; yet a few severe 
asualties |} ficient to keep the American 
people f1 ve with war as either a pa- 
eant ¢ 


se a 
THE EXCELLENT SPIRIT OF OUR PEOPLE 


“ErHE on the whole, is admirable, 
| fticials and citizens alike. Our 
a not so much idolized, after 
the Napol is they are profoundly trust- 
Sampson, Schley, Shafter, 
t thing in the best way. 
The char n who have enlisted in this 


war show t blood of American citizens is 
at the s \merican Republic when the 
ummon e people exult in our successes 
and rej t harvests of good, but they 
are n in appreciate Cervera’s cour- 
age and I hope that Spain may be beaten, 
but bea ape. Nothing which should 
rankle is happened; presumably, Presi- 
dent McK ng his own large nature, and 
the magna imple of Grant, will say at the 
ose, ‘I ce,’ with generosity similar to 
Grant's ved the men in gray their horses 
tor the s so that Spain may feel that we 
may be when the present struggle is 
over. A ent of kindly interest in Spain’s 
welfare mong our people by the curi- 
ous obs¢ ough we desire Spain's thorough 
beating ' admire Queen Christina, are in- 
dignant and his selfish mischief-mak- 
ng, and Spain's sixteen millions who 
cannot None will rejoice more than 

America ir shall result in a new Spain. 

+ 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 

“HAI Y M. DEPEW rightly asserts that, 
( I Ma victory, Europe has a new re- 
* spect a. ‘This inoffensive people can 
strike b put great character into war. En- 
gland ha er respect for us; she has done 
more | tacle of a nation fighting a war for 


humanit i her latent sympathy with us. 


An Ang \ alliance is spoken of, written 
about 

Great satisfaction we experience at this unexpected 
feeling, as at Britain's substantial services to us 
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as a consequence of that sympathy,—services which 
have kept Europe from embarrassing action. 

Should we enter an Anglo-American Alliance ? 
Much may be said on both sides. A formal, iron-clad 
contederacy seems unwise. Washington's words ex- 
press good sense still: ‘‘Enter into no entangling alh- 
ances.” Should the Anglo-Saxon race form a union, 
the Latin races might do the same. We should not 
antagonize France, our ally of the Revolution. We 


should not antagonize Russia, our friend in the Civil 


War. We want to keep a frank, generous openness 
toward each of the whole brotherhood of nations, as 
heretofore. 

A cordial understanding we can rejoice in and pro- 
mote. For us it has borne fruit already; we shall not 
ungenerously forget. Arbitration, within reasonable 
limits, and carefully guarded, may be adopted. Be- 
tween the cabinets, certain projects of large moment, 
like the Nicaragua Canal, might be amicably dis- 
cussed, and agreements entered into. An Anglo- 
American council might annually, or oftener, consult 
upon concurrent policies. 


+ 
SOLDIERLY COURAGE 
N my experience, in any British regiment”, said 

Henry Havelock, in the ‘‘Spectator,” ‘there 

are always a hundred men who would storm the 
gates of hell, eight hundred who, if they did it, would 
follow them, one hundred who want to skulk in the 
ditches, and about thirty who actually do skulk there 
or elsewhere.” The average should be higher in a 
conscript army; but there, also, the discipline is more 
severe, 

Why discipline should impart courage is something 
of a mystery, but there is no doubt that it does, and 
that a well-disciplined regiment is not only more obe- 
dient, but actually more indifferent to danger, proba. 
bly because the continuous habit of self-repression has 
positively diminished selfishness. 

The popular notion that seasoned troops are much 
braver than novices, seems, however,to be unfounded. 
They are more afraid of giving way, knowing better 
what a hell upon earth commences if men begin run- 
ning; but Waterloo was won, in considerable meas- 
ure, by young soldiers, and Speicheren was carried by 
regiments in which no private had ever before seen a 
shot fired in anger. They were drilled youngsters, not 
old soldiers, who tramped up that dreadful hill, march- 
ing to death as if they were executing an accustomed 
movement on parade. Indeed, there are cynics who 
say that the youngsters do best, and that the old sol- 
diers know what is before them a little too well; a 
gibe which is disproved by the almost invariably 
splendid conduct of the non-commissioned officers. 

Education, it may be suspected, makes little differ- 
ence in courage ; for, though officers die in severe action 
in a number out of proportion to that of their men, 
that is because their business is leading, and they are 
conspicuous figures. But it is quite certain that cour- 
age can be materially affected by ideas. Weall know 
how the Puritans fought, and how the Ghazees fight, 
and, unless historians lie, armies have been made 
braver by their cause, and even by proclamations 
from kings and generals. That most soldiers be- 
come braver under the spell of victory is a truism, 
and instances have been known, both among Ameri- 
-ans and Englishmen, when defeat, or a certainty of 
it, has changed men into sullen heroes. As a rule, 
however, hope is one of the constituents of a soldier's 
courage, as is also the cheerfulness so marked in most 
Irish and some French regiments. 
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WHICH RACES ARE MOST COURAGEOUS ? 


| is by no means easy to decide which of the races 


oe 


ot mankind is the bravest upon the battlefield. 
We are rather inclined to assign that place to the 
Osmanli, who, besides his natural stolidity and exemp- 
tion from nervousness, has the pride of a race of 
hereditary conquerors, exalted by an honest belief, 
either that God is on his side, or that Fate is irresis- 
tible. If he is to die, he will die; if not, not; and he 
charges through the hail of shot with an imperturba- 
ble serenity which makes him the ru of disciplin- 
arians and the despair of decent men 
But very few troops fight well w when they are 
huugry. Frenchmen are distinctly braver, by their 
own confession, when they are led by a Napoleon; and 
Germans differ violently from each other, according 
to the perfection of their discipline. Slavs will face 
any danger which approaches, if they are ordered to 
face it; but to induce them to show fierce charging 
courage,the abandon which sweeps away armies, they 
must have confidence in their general, and see him at 
their head. Italians have hardly been tried of late 
years, though they died in their tracks at Dogali; and 
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Spaniards, once esteemed the bravest infantry in Eu- 
rope, have, in more recent years, appeared to have 
lost some confidence either in their officers or them- 
selves. The British believe in their hearts that they 
make the best soldiers in the world. ‘There is 
plenty of proof that the class of Britons who take to 
the army have no superiors in battle, if, indeed, they 
have any equals; but the British people has never yet 
been tried; it has never been subjected to a conscrip- 
tion. The Americans are Britons over again.” 

The British soldier seems less moved by compara- 
tive numbers than the men of any other race; he is 
less alarmed by an unlucky position; and his courage 
is singularly independent of leadership in his generals. 
The universal testimony of his enemies is to his 
capacity for fighting well when badly led,—to making, 
in fact, ‘‘a soldier's battle of it. 

It is probable that Americans, Britons, Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Russians, are the best troops in 
the world, very much in that order; that after them 
come the Turks, who are, individually, the bravest 
of them all. Spaniards, when defending a city or a 
building, have in all ages been almost incomparable. 

There is in the northern races some quality of 
fortitude distinguishable from courage, which gives 
their soldiers a distinct and permanent advantage. 
Nevertheless, the Macedonian phalanx and the proba- 
bly superior Roman legion, and Kaled cavalry, were 
alike composed of men drawn from the sunny South. 


PRAISE RATHER THAN PROFANITY 
OXOLOGY has taken the place of profanity, in 
1) the speech of people, a welcome and wholesome 
change; it had appeared to some as if American 
youth might imagine that the swagger of cheap 
profanity is the necessary concomitant of American 
bravery. Our war shows a guiding hand so clearly 
as to impress all. Had Cervera sailed east, how dif- 
ferent the story might have been. 
‘There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
eee hew them how we will.” 

‘Fighting Bob" Evans said of Santiago's naval 
battle, more piously than his wont, ‘‘God and the 
gunners were on our side.” 

Captain Philip of the Texas called all hands to the 
quarter-deck, and, with bared head, thanked God for 
the almost bloodless victory. ‘I want to make a pub- 
lic acknowledgment here,” he said, ‘‘ that I believe in 
God the Father Almighty. I want all you officers 
and men to lift your hats, and from your hearts offer 
silent thanks to the Almighty.” After a moment or 
two of absolute silence, the overwrought feelings of 
the ship’s company relieved themselves in three 
hearty cheers for their beloved commander. ‘The 
secular press remarks: ‘‘It is safe to put the com- 
mand of a great warship in the handsof such a man.” 


‘* Blest with victory and peace, may this Heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a na- 


tion. 


HAWAII SECURED TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

Hawaii, ‘‘the key of the Pacific,” hangs at Colum- 
bia's girdle,—for Hawait's good, and for our security. 
We have the strategic point of the vast Pacific. San 
Francisco, in a quarter of a century, may be the New 
York of the Pacific coast. 


te ad 
Suceess Ideals 


My life is for itself, and not for a spectacle.—EMERSON, 
* * * * 


You may be whatever you resolve to be. Resolution is 
omnipotent. 

* * & 

In every sphere of life, the post of honor is the post of 
duty.—CHapin. 

* * * cad 

What is really wanted is to light up the spirit that is 
within the boy. In some sense and in some effectual de- 
gree, there is in every boy the materia] of good work in 
the world;—in every boy, not only in those who are bril- 
liant, not only in those who are quick, but in those who 
are stolid, and even in those who are dull.—GLApDsTone. 

* * ” * 

Let me ask whether, among all spectacles which earth 
presents, and upon which angels might look down 
with joy too deep for utterance, there is one more enrap- 
turing to the sight than that of a young man, fresh 
from the Creator's hands, and with the unspent energies 
of the coming eternity wrapped in his bosom, surveying 
and recounting, in the solitude of his closet or in the 
darkness of midnight, the mighty gifts with which he has 
been endowed. and the magnificent career of usefulness 
and of blessedness which has been opened before him; 
and resolving, with one all-concentrating and all-hallow- 
ing vow, that he will live true to the noblest capacities of 
his being, and in obedience to the higher law of his 
nature. if aught can be nobler or sublimer than this, it is 
the life that fulfills the vow. 
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© machine can be worked constantly. 
It must have rest: and this is especial- 
ly true of the human mind. It must 
have periods of change, or en- 
tire rest. If the particular nature 
desires change, then travel is the 
noblest and the most complete form 
of relief, provided certain circum- 
stances necessary to its healthy condition be observed. 





For instance, a man thoroughly wearied may want 
only rest combined with such change as drifting with 
the current of travel brings. He may have no men- 
tal strength left for ‘‘effects” of shadow and color; he 
may care for nothing but the pleasure of breath- 
ing fresh air, for rapid motion, for a good appetite well 
satisfied, good music, and happy companions. ‘These 
things are excellent medicine, and he should not spoil 
them by an uneasy consciousness that he ought to 
blend them with some higher kind of pleasure. Hav- 
ing earned his holiday, he has a right to take it in the 
way his nature and tastes ask for it. 

For a traveler who simply wants to get out of the 
hurry and bustle of modern life, and lie fallow awhile, 
Norway is a very haven of rest. The best views in 
the country can be seen without climbing; the most 
desirable traveling can be done at one’s own pace, 
eitheron horseback or in a kind of chair on two wheels. 
One never needs to be in a hurry about catching trains; 
indeed, there is no special need to hurry about any- 
thing. The davlight lasts half the night, mists are 
unknown, and if the interior 1s 
reached, a hundred dollars is 
a small fortune. 

Tothose who are weary 
of ceiled houses, tai- 
lors, riches,and great 
men, Bulgaria and 
Servia offer many 
inducements. 
There, civiliza- 
tion is yet in 
swaddling 
clothes; there, 
titles, except 
official ones, 
are unknown. 
There is not a 
family which 
was rich and 
educated eighty 
years ago. The 
cottages in the 
country places 
have no glass 
windows, and no 
beds, carpets or 
chairs. They have 
wood fires in room: 
without chimneys, and 
plenty of romantic-look 
ing brigands around  wmionicht SUN AT NORTH CAPE 
them, and a vast tract of 
country in that picturesque state which 
necessitates everyone going armed. 

France and Italy are the second father- 
land of all civilized men and women. Un- 
seen, they are the lands of hope and prom- 
ise; once seen, they are centers of pleasant 
memories. But in order to get the full flavor 
of both countries, one must be posted in 
their recent history and literature. For in- 
stance, before visiting France, a traveler 
who desires to make himself ‘‘a part of all 
he meets,” will become familiar with Louis 
Philippe’s life, the Revolution, and the Re- 
public; with the principal events of the 
Empire, and the incidents connected with 
certain localities, as the spot where the 
Archbishop was killed, where Lamartine 
harangued the mob,where the artillery was 
used that won Louis Napoleon his crown. 

The best of all plans for travel,—if time 
is not limited,—is to take some story or 
author, and study out the work. Thus, 
for classic scholars, all the Sabine and Ro- 
man districts light up with memories of 
Horace. Northern and Central Italy throng 
with associations of the Divina Commedia, 
Shakespeare, and Byron. On the Rialto, Shylock is 
still visible; and Verona is consecrated by a garden 
and a tomb, whose legend it would be a kind of im- 
piety to doubt. Some of the European chapters of 
Gibbon form an excellent basis for this plan. and so 
does such a story as that of Joan of Arc, for it refers 
to a country rich in everything dear to a cultivated 
mind. Thus, beginning at the village and environs 
of Domremy, the home and birthplace of the heroic 
maid, she could be followed to the Castle of Chinon, 
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where she first saw the Dauphin; thence to Poitiers, 
Blois, Orleans, and Rheims, where her true mission 
ended; thence to St. Denis, where she first failed; to 
Compiegne, where she was taken prisoner, and to 
Rouen, where she was burned. 

All these places, interesting in themselves, are 
doubly so when connected with a noble life. Blois is, 
indeed, richer than Paris in history; and Caen,— 
though not the capital of Normandy,—is a town with- 
out a rival, a perfect compendium of stirring events. 
Then there is the typical city of northern France, 
Bayeux. Bayeux is many years older than Rouen, 
and there the old Norse tongue lingered stubbornly, 
and they prayed to Thor and Odin at Bayeux, when 
all Rouen bowed at the shrine of Notre Dame. 

Germany has fine typical o!d cities, such as Cologne, 
Ratisbon, Augsburg, Dantzic, and Frankfort. Prague 
is the meeting place of two great races, the Sclavonic 
and the Germanic, and it reflects their different civili- 
zations. Its Jews’ quarter is more than a thousand 
years old, and it contains a university in which 
Englishmen kindled the flame that burnéd John Huss 
at Constance, and the Pope’s bulls at Wittenburg. 
Russia is unique in many respects, but mostly in this 

that there may be seen a Christian and an Indo- 
Germanic race, who have developed themselves with- 
out any aid from Roman law, from feudalism, or from 

chivalry. It would take too much space to speci- 
fy some of the best English trips; but most of * the 
scenery in Scott's novels can be comtortably seen 
for thirty pounds, and a very delightful week 
to all the points of interest in the Lake Dis- 
trict may be generously accomplished upon 
twelve or fifteen pounds. 
Golden rules in traveling are to make 
ourselves as little remarkable as possible, 
not to brag too much of our own coun- 
try, and not to grumble. Travelers 
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who carry their own particular state with them wher- 
ever they go, should never leave home; for, however 
far they go, ‘‘ they run the great circle and are still at 
home.” But if men will be wise, then traveling is 
one of the grandest personal lessons as well as the 
finest personal rest and recreation. Nothing more 
effectually annihilates little staid “ae eg pride, 
and class instincts, and petty ideas of local import- 
ance. Our fine houses, and lawns, and liveries, are 
nothing on the other side of the world; neither is our 





political and local influence. We cannot take these 
things in our hands; we have to depend simply on 
ourselves for what respect and attention we get. 

The leisure that, with some, takes the place of travel, 
needs a good deal of courage and independence of 
mind to accept. For we live ina restless century, 
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and when we can goa long way for a little money, 
and see a great deal in a few weeks, simple repose of 
mind and body seem, even to intelligent people, slow 
and poor. The faculty of wait- 
ing is essential to great efforts; 
all thinkers must have periods 
for the passive reception of new 
ideas, and for the cultivation 
of an acquaintance with their 
own souls. 

True leisure likes to look 
back upon work, and to look 
forward to work. It is not va- 
cuity. A cultivated mind can 
tind a wide alternative between 
doing something positive, and 
absolute vacuity and vacancy. 
Even the tired-out horse knows 
this. Who has not seen a num- 
ber of them at pasture, enhan- 
cing the delights of their own 
leisure by leaning over the fence 
and surveying the proceedings 
on the highway. The brutes 
feel this to be a more complete 
rest than shutting their eyes 
and alternating eating with 
sleeping. There is nothing no- 
ble or elevating in the dreamy, 
sensuous condition of Tenny- 
son's ‘‘ Lotus Eaters,” in that 
languid land where it is ‘‘al- 
ways afternoon.” But turn to 
Milton's ‘‘ L’Allegro,”” and see 
what a deliciously refreshing 
sense of reality there is about 
the leisure which he blends 
with rural sounds and works. 
What weary scholar has not felt 
his own repose all the sweeter 
tor the voices of haymakers and 
harvesters, for the beat of the 
blacksmith’s hammer, and the 
hum of the busy bees; yea, even 
for the rattle of the railroad, 
that tells him the busy world 
is not far off, and his place 
and work therein not indifferent either to his absence 
or his return? 

Those who travel for pleasure and rest may do well; 
those who take their leisure at home may do better, 
especially if labor has justified their recreation. Let 
all, however, take their leisure ‘‘as they like it,” 
as a kind of recompense, for Heaven disapproves 
; ‘*that care, though wise in show, 

That with superfluous burden loads the day; 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.” 
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Dow to Succeed as a Physician 


General Grant’s Medical Adviser, George F. Shrady, Gives Valuable Counsel to 
Students contemplating a Medical Career 
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“Equipped.thus 
thoroughly for a prac- 
tical start in life, let 
Dr. Young Man lay not 
aside his books. Un- 
til death beckons him 
away, he must read and 
study. All the new books, all the medical periodi- 
cals, all the latest instruments and contrivances, 
must be familiar to him. He must keep fully abreast 
of the rapid tide of medical improvement, or else 
drop helplessly and almost uselessly behind. From 
the day that I was graduated, I have never ceased to 
study, and I shall never cease to study until the end. 
If your young man does not like the prospect of life- 
long labor, let him not hope to become a successful 
physician. 


Generalist or Specialist 

‘The first question Dr. Young Man asks himself is 
very often this: ‘Shall I devote myself to general 
practice, or start to win fame as a specialist? By all 
means be a general practitfoner, Dr. Young Man! 
You will never amount to much as a specialist unless 
you do. Going out of college into a special branch of 


medicine is like beginning to build a pyramid at the. 


apex. The doctor of the future is going to be an ‘all- 
round’ physician; and you can take my word for it, 
that the very best specialists are those that are forced 
by circumstances into their particular lines of work. 
No surgeon can succeed unless he has practiced as a 
general practitioner. Suppose a disease of the eye 
depends, as is frequently the case, upon another dis- 
ease, which has its seat in the kidneys. When your 
oculist, who is merely an oculist, is called in, how can 
he cure the disease without being familiar with the 
kidney trouble? Or how can a surgeon operate on 
the stomach thoroughly unless he is conversant with 
the general laws of the stomach? It will be time 
enough for Dr. Young Man to think of becoming a 
specialist when he has built up a guod general prac- 
tice. 


City or Country? 

** Now, as to the field of labor to be chosen. Large 
cities are poor places to start in, unless the young 
doctor has sufficient funds to keep him going during 
the years of dreary waiting which must be his. Go 
to a country town or small city, Dr. Young Man,— 
that is my honest advice. There you will have a 
chance of getting noticed. Emergency cases are pos- 
sible there. In big cities, the hospital ambulances 
take such cases from you, vthile the huge army of 
other practitieners prevents you from coming to ‘the 
front. The life of a doctor in a country town 1s, to my 
mind, most enviable. He grows old with the old folks; 
he sees the young folks grow up around him. If he is 
the right sort of man, everybody esteems and respects 
him. Of course, practice ina country town has its 
limitations. - Fame does not often come in the country 
doctor's way, nor does his yearly income rise beyond 
a certain limit. But he is, or ought to be, very happy, 
—the country doctor. 

‘*When you have practiced and made some money 
in the country, you can follow the trend of your am- 
bition, and set up a metropolitan office. But it is just 
as well to be prepared for failure,—flat, miserable, 
heart-breaking failure. I knew a doctor who was 
making $17,000 per annum in a New Jersey town. 
He was discontented, and yearned for fame anda 
city reputation. Accordingly, he came to New York. 
In three years he had lost all his money, and now he 
is back in New Jersey, trying to recover his old prac- 
tice. 

Go Away From Home 

‘“‘The young doctor should go away from home 
when he begins to practice. ‘No man is a prophet in 
his own country,’ says the old maxim. I knew ofa 
splendidly-equipped young physician who began in 
his native village, hoping the family influence would 
help him along. Quite the contrary occurred. People 
would say: ‘Why, that’s old Brown's son. I once 
boxed his ears for stealing my apples. You don’t 
catch me going to a mere boy like him for advice.’ 
Within twelve months, my young confrére found out 
his mistake, packed his trunk and opened another 
office two 
hundred 
miles away. 
Now he 1s 
doing fa- 
mously in his 
new field. 

‘Your typ- 
ical young 
doctor is 
doubtless de- 
sirous of ad- 
vice regard- 
ing the sort 
of office he 
should se- 
lect. Some 
people think 
that what is 
termed 
‘bluff goes a 
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long way with young physicians; but there never was 
agreater mistake than this. Thedays of ‘Sawyer, late 
Nockemorf,’ are over for good. Let your office and 
surroundings be what your means will allow, Dr. 
Young Man! Do not overstep that limit. Debt is 
the shoal upon which many a youthful physician's 
ship is lost, and debt is unavoidable when one lives 
beyond one’s means. 

“Dr. Young Man should work on the legitimate 
lines of his profession alone. Politics and public life 
belong not to his province. When a doctor becomes 
a politician, he ceases to be a conscientious physician. 
Contributing to literature on medical or scientific sub- 
jects, I regard, however, as wholly within the doctor's 
province. Indeed, by that means, he keeps up with 
the onward march all the better. 

‘*Too much stress cannot be laid on the study of cur- 
rent science. Electricity, mathematics, chemistry,— 
all the exact sciences, in fact, are useful, perhaps in- 
dispensable. One never knows what new discovery 
in any one of these highways or byways of learning 
may change the whole course of his belief. Also, 
one never knows what discoveries it may be his own 
happy lot to light upon. Accidental finds have led to 
most of the great revolutions in medical knowledge. 
The circulation of the blood, the theory of vaccina- 
tion, the Roentgen ray,—they were all discovered by 
accident. But you may be certain that the men who 
discovered these things were sound scientists, who 
kept their eyes wide open, and knew how to grasp an 
opportunity. 


Health, Business Habits, Industry and Honesty 

‘*I cannot too much emphasize the need of health 
in ayoung doctor. ‘Physician, keep thyself healthy,’ 
ought to be the proverb for us. Business ability, 
natural or acquired, is necessary, if the physician 
would make a good income. Let him avoid giving 
credit. If his patient is too poor to pay, charity and 
the maxim of Hippocrates should make him lend his 
skill gratuitously. But steer clear of the trust system 
as far as possible, Dr. Young Man. Business habits 
should be cultivated, too. Once acquire a reputation 
for getting up at six a.m., and you can sleep until 
noon, if you wish to. Don’t be too anxious about 
getting your vacation. Remain in town during the 
summer, even if the heat annoys you and visions of 
the seaside and the country come to tempt you. Re- 
member that during the summer the successful phy- 
sicians are nearly all away. This is your chance. In 
the absence of the bigwigs, you may be called in, 
and, once called in, be sure to make a good impres- 
sion. 

‘Absolute honesty is a séae gua non, and discretion 
ought to be spelled with a capital D in the doctor's dic- 
tionary. It is perilously easy for a young physician 
to be indiscreet. A boyish desire to brag, foolish con- 
fidence in some unworthy friend, or a thoughtless 
yielding to the wiles of the ‘pumper,’ may lead Dr. 
Young Man into unwise admissions. And the results 
of a single indiscretion are often incalculably bad. 
A physician is entrusted with more secrets than even 
a confessor. He should learn to appreciate the great 
trust imposed in him, and prove himself deserving of 
such extraordinary privileges. 

An Ambition to Be a Healer 

‘‘A young man should not enter the medical 
profession with a view of getting rich. Should he do 
so, he will experience bitter disappointment. A 
good doctor is always sure of a competence; a great 
doctor may make a large income; but no doctor can 
hope to amass a fortune through the pursuit of medi- 
cine alone. Investments and the like may swell his 
coffers, but business cares take his mind from his 
work, and that is not as it should be. Fame is amore 
legitimate ambition, but Dr. Young Man will learn, 
by the time that he gets to be Dr. Old Man, the true 
emptiness of the chase after fame. 

‘*The perfect doctor, we are told, must have ‘an 
eagle's eye, a lady’s hand, and a lion's heart.’ But 
the ‘lion’s heart’ signifies courage only. The phy- 


sician must be much more. than courageous. His 
must be a nerve of iron, with the quickness and re- 
course of a general. No emergency should find him 
wanting. Every doctor gets his opportunity, sooner 
or later; but to few, indeed, is given a second chance. 
Therefore, he that would prosper must keep his lamp 
trimmed, and hold himself ever in readiness. 





First Pension issued in the Present War, (for the Widow of one of the Victims of the “ Maine”) 
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Notable Thoughts by 
Notable Men 


Man the Objective in Education 


Chancellor James R. Day, 
To Syracuse University 
pF you have been studying to be a lawyer, 
a doctor, a clergyman, a teacher, and 
have passed by yourself, you have missed 
the chief object of education. Perhaps you 
think you could not have passed by yourself 
in preparing for a useful pursuit. You did 
so when you did only so much as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of such 
a calling; when you made that the objec- 
tive, and forgot yourself. If you have re- 
membered yourself, you have built into 
yourself the best material of a college 
course, with the best workmanship you 
could put into it, all under the direction of 
these master-builders with whom you have 
labored these years of your student life. It 
is a ‘‘worn threadbare” saying, ‘‘Aim high.” 
If you aim at yourself, you will make the 
highest success. Furnish 
a man that the world wants 
is the surest way to secure 
the coveted place the world 
has to give. Seek place 
only and you may realize 
your ambition for a time, 
but you probably will not 
be the man it demands. 
You will be conspicuous, 
but not famous. 

The size of yourself and 
the thoroughness and genu- 
ineness of yourself will de- 
termine your orbit. A puff 
ball cannot sail through the 
orbit of Jupiter. All the 
diameters between the two 
are determined by the den- 
sity, the quality of each 
star. Men talk about for- 
tune and friends and many 
adventitious aids to suc- 
There often is a mis- 
take in what is success. 
But men of power and 
quality who are and have 
what the world wants can- 
not be suppressed. Launch 
a star and it will find the 
orbit of astar. There are 
infinite and unalterable 
laws upon which it may de- 
pend to find its orbit. But 
it must be a star. And it 
will make its own orbit by what it is. That 
will determine its relation to all other stars 
and the field of its own eternal movements. 

It is from what you are that we may pre- 
dict your future. You may think that there 
are too many exceptions to this rule. Never 
trust yourselves to exceptions. 

Emphasize yourself. In the name of all 
that is high above us, lay aside all things 
besides, long enough to see the greatness of 
manhood, womanhvuod, in their own merits 
and possibilities and the claims of heaven 
and earth upon you, yourselves, to be true 
men and women. That, as an ambition, is 
worthy of all your powers. That ambition 
realized will be the greatest service you can 
render to the world and your alma mater. 
That ambition is the surest road to true 
success. 


cess. 


* 
Consecration of faculty 


Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
To New Engiand Conservatory of Music 


ONSECRATION of faculty will elevate 

the tone and temper of everything that 

is done by any man in any busines or pro- 

fession. Ideals ennoble life. Life is low 

and mean without them. The ideal is really 

service to God in what we are doing. Only 
thus can we serve humanity. 

Music is language. It is akin to poetry 
and arehitecture. It is the emotional na- 
ture trying to get adequate expression for 
itself. As the best illustration of the conse- 
cration of this faculty, I point to Jenny 
Lind. A soulless person cannot really sing 
or play. Spirit, soul, consecration, service, 
God,—these words contain the secret of all 
excellency and of all power. 


° 
RHarvard Patriotiom 


President Eliot, in 
‘* The Great Speech of His Life’ 


HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, presi- 
dent of the day, had given a glowing 
story of Harvard in the war of 1861, which 
was warmly received; then, an uncalled-for 
deprecation of this ‘imperialistic war,” was 
received in cold silence. Yet he persisted, 
and vainly tried to call President Eliot to his 
aid in the bad cause. But, with high cour- 
tesy of manner, but unflinching boldness, 
the president struck the keynote of Har- 
vard patriotism in a succession of sentences 
which Colonel Higginson declared would go 
down as ‘‘ the great speech of his life.” 


W. H. PAINE HATCH 


HARVARD HONOR STUDENT 
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In introducing President Eliot, Mr. Adams 
mentioned that the cost of the present war, 
estimated at $40,000,000 a month, would run 
365 universities the size of Harvard, and he 
would be pleased if President Eliot would 
enlarge upon that or a similar topic. 

President Eliot said :— 

Iam not sure that I should be able to fol- 
low President Adams in the line he has sug- 
gested. The quick capital of Harvard Uni- 
versity is not more than the cost of two 
battleships, but can we compute what those 
battleships may win? It was Charles Sum- 
ner, who looks down upon us from the other 
side of this ha]l, who first made comparisons 
of that nature, and some years after he had 
made them, there came upon us the terrific 
struggle which President Adams has been 
describing so eloquently. About that time 
I came to the conclusion that the whole ar- 
gument of Charles Sumner was a vicious one. 

I have been talking with the students here 
for the last two months about going to this 
war. In 
1861, when 
I was an 
assistant 

rofessor 
ere, I talk- 
ed witha 
reat many 
riends and 
comrades 













of that war,and 
I want to testi- 
fy that, al 
though the two 
wars, in their 
originand 
motive, can 
hardly be com- 
pared, the spir- 
it which ani- 
mates the 
youth in Har- 
vard Univer- 
sity is now just 
what it was then. The educated youth, 
(Pres. Eliot continued), who loves his coun- 
try, dves not stop to consider in what pre- 
cise cause his country has gone to war If 
he did, he could not find out. 

Our youth have gone to war for the sim- 
plest kinds of reasons. Some said: ‘The 
government wants 200,000 men. I amaman, 
and Iam free to go; I will go.” Thatisa 
common frame of mind. Others went from 
mixed motives,—a general sense of duty; a 
love of adventure; a hope to see new things, 
to feel new sensations; the hope of testing 
one self under stress, in danger imminent. 
And others offered their lives and their 
labor to the country, without much thought 
except for love,—just as a lover throws a 
rose at the feet of his mistress. 

I doubt if there is anybody alive who can 
give much instruction to Harvard Uni- 
versity concerning true patriotism. 


. > 
Hill Things are Tools t Make Man 


Rev. Dr. Frank Gunsaulus 
To Armour institute 


ARLYLE shows that while man has 
been called a laughing animal and a 
cooking animal, it is better to distinguish 
him as a tool-using animal. The quality of 
his tools is at its lowest in the first wooden 
dibble or a pipe clay and crude instrument, 
and it goes up and higher until man uses 
such a tool as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence or a Milan cathedral. All that man 
uses for the satisfying of his wants, from 
lowest to highest, from his wooden plow in 
agriculture to his Aaron's rod that budded 
with idealism and religion, are tools valua- 
ble and beautiful by how much he makes 
them minister to the evolution of human 
destiny. Even acreed is a tool. Men do 
not exist to be satisfactory unto and to serve 
creeds, but creeds exist to be satisfactory 
unto and to serve men. 
It is all the more necessary thatmen who 
are to work in a practical and commercial 


RAYMOND GASKER PARKE 


HARVARD HONOR STUDENT 
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age with mechanical contrivances, with 
tools, should drink deeply from the foun- 
tain of the ideal, Your universe is a ma- 
chine shop; it is a laboratory; yea, it will 
be only a collection of dead and uninterest- 
ing things, unless the whole is transfigured 
and transformed by a glorious vision that 
man does not exist in the world simply to 
earn money or to create successful enter- 
prises, but to carry forward the government 
of Almighty God in truth and beauty on the 
planet. A low ideal of what man is and 
and what civilization may bé made to be 
shrivels up the instrumentalities and tools 
of life into nothing. 


~ 
The Righest View of Things, 
The University Man’s Duty 


President Francis L. Patton, 

Princeton College 

HE idea of God holds a very large place 

in human life. It matters not how we 

got this idea. We have it and live in it. 

The idea emerges whenever we get at the 
conception of truth. 

It is the duty of educated university men 
to go back of the emotions and settle ques- 
tions in the light of ethical principles. New 
and emergent moral! questions arise. What 
is to be done in the 
event of the victory 
we hope for and feel 
sure of is what con- 
cerns us now. 

There is such a 
thing as the logic of 
events, the march 
of history, the inev- 
itable, and we some- 
times feel helpless 
when confronted by 
this unmistakable 
march of events. 
We do what we can 
to protest, but are 
overborne. We say 
we will not let our- 
selves be submerged 
in the torrent, but 
the formation of the 
public sentiment 
goes on just the 
same. The imperi- 
ous ‘ought’ is forced 
to capitulate to the 
stubborn ‘is.’ His- 
tory knows not what 
it is to retreat. 
Every step we take 
shuts a door behind 
us. The boom of Ad- 
miral Dewey's can- 
non across the Paci- 
fic made us forget 
the Farewell Ad- 
dress and thrust the 
Monroe Doctrine for 
the time being into 
the background. It is impossible, as some- 
one says, for a nation to secede from the 
family of nations, and if it stays in the fam- 
ily it is going to have family complications, 
which sometimes take the form of war. 

What I would have you understand is 
that we must always judge events from a 
high moral and religious point of view. Do 
not emphasize too much national conve- 
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Gonville and Caius—Bracketed St. John’s—Senior 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS 


nience. What objects Providence may have 
in throwing open new avenues of industry, 
and strengthening the bond between us and 
our bli relations across the seas, we do 
not know. But we do know that these 
things must be regarded from the light of 
moral principles. We cannot believe that 
God cares much about our commercial and 
territorial interest. So I would tell you to 
do your work always as in the great Task- 
master’s eye. 

The idea of God is supreme, and there 
is nothing behind it. You will make the 
mistake of your life if you do not make it 
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~ - Inspiring Ideas for 


Young Men 


supreme. You owe service to the State as 
a religious duty. Yet you do not exist 
simply for the State. Remember that 


while you honor the men who have respond- 
ed to their country's call in the present in- 
stance, still there are honors to be gained 
and laurels to be bestowed in still other 
fields. I commend to you the example of 
Mr. Gladstone, the typical university man, 
and the tyical man of our age, 


. 
The Criteria of Events 


President Andrews, D.D., 
Teo Brown University 


PPHER E are two criteria to be applied to 

events, The one, whether an event 
was helpful, and the other, whether it was 
spontaneous. If one or both, it was likely 
to be of God. 

One thing which is delightful to behold, is 
the fact that all parts of the nation have 
been brought together in a common cause. 
The schism caused by the Civil War is now 
healed. I venture to say that the present 
war during its course thus far has done 
infinitely more than all the other agencies 
put together of the past three and thirty 
years in bringing the nation together. Now 
that new universal national spirit was the 
part of no human action or foresight. And 
it also bears the earmark of spontaneity, 
and so far forth, the war may be considered 
as providential, and spoken of piously. 

There is another aspect of the war to be 
considered. This conflict was brought on 
for the sake of humanity. Wars are often 
caused by the desire for conquest, but this 
one is significant because of the moral cause 
behind it. It is important as setting a pre- 
cedent for coming time. 


* 
Che Secret of Dower 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
To the University of Pennsylvania 


PROPOSE to speak to you of the se- 

cret of power, for the success of your 
lives will depend upon your understanding 
of power. Achievement depends on power, 
whether this achievement be physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual, or in any other 
form. The secret of power in the material 
form consists in our ability to lay hold of 
the forces in nature. The real reason why 
the American navy beats the Spanish navy 
is because we have learned to use God's 
projectiles, and they have not learned in 
Spain. We have been taught how to lay 
hold of the muscles of the Almighty, and 
this knowledge is the fulcrum by which 
God and man work together to’ elevate the 
human race. It is said that seven men la- 
bor to feed athousand. This may or may 
not be true, but I think it can safely be said 
that, through civilization, ninety per cent.of 
humanity are left free to serve in the grand- 
er interests of education, litting to higher 
levels their less fortunate fellows. The se- 
cret of civilization is the power within our- 
selves that makes for material welfare. 

You are on eagle's wings, and are look- 
ing into life. Presently you will be out of 
the university,and start on yourrace. Now 
you are full of zeal, of hope, of enthusiasm; 
but there will surely come atime when all 
the joy will seem to have gone, when you 
seem to have 
lived a life of 
failure and 
disap point- 
ment, when 
life seems 
not worth 
living for. 
This is the 
greatest 
thing of all, 
to keep on 
walking 
when roads 
are dry and 
dusty, and 
when the 
day is hot,— 
to run the 
J. H. JEANS race that is 
Tie set before 
Trinity—Bracketed -ou without 

Second latterinn, If 
you are 
worth any- 
thing, the 

time will come when, like Elijah, you will 
sit down under a tree and say, ‘“Take away 
my life.” But blessed be you if at that time 
you can hear a still, small voice, and rise up 
into health and strength again. 

What has this country a right to look for 
from its educated youngmen? Knowledge 
and skill in the use of material things in 
life, that the rest may be lifted up; wisdom 
to see what are the great, divine principles 
of social and industrial action, and to for- 
mulate them into the permanent law of the 
nation of which you area part; vision to 
see the weakness and strength, the needs 
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and resources of y ntry, and courage 
tolead. With G earts, knowl- 
edge, skill, wisd ige will surely 
find their place 


wo 
Jacob’s Dream of the Ladder 


Bishop William Lawrence, D.D., 
to Ohio State University 


HUS, as we wa e self-restraint and 
calm love your fellow-citi- 
zen, our pres nfident that he 
had a wealth which the 
country had 1 onscious. 
We are too of i as to who are 
exerting the rea I politician 
is called a ma because he can 
wield a few t elections. 
fhe banker is« iuse by his millions 
he can cont! t for a time, but in 
some homes a gh religious faith, 
or in some t school-house a 
teacher, of 1 ‘ ucter, is mould 
ing the life of ¢ n his day, will 
undo the work of t in or set the 
| 


banker at naught wards of this life 
are many a t \ of tew 
richer ones tha ra parent 








who knows t they have 

put some of t ind entht 
Comment t of 

tion that Jac kened, the bish- 

op said t expectancy is 


friends, as 
the university 


what I want t 
the second 


graduate enti ga fe, the university 
is the home glory is that it is 
the well-spring er life, and that 
from it g¢ ds of men and 
women wh pe, and ambition 
upward I vy of our idealistic 
youth from t sand colleges 





is what keeps re and high as it 
now is I find that our 
ideals are 1 the world, 
but experte fe can never take 
away the s nticipation in a 
man who, wit ‘ ure heart and 
unflags t 1 God and has 
confidence 

Ther 
to this wor 
Christ-like 

“Such 1 we, in the words 
of Matthe 








you can make 
ng, saintly and 


Y ndered down 
Yeon 
I et i 
rhe " te 





Liste 
Utte 
And the world 
Sing 
But t fted face, 
ro 
Coun t ik, 
We 
Til king softer notes, 
Le wild 
| saw 
1 
Forget arts,”’ he said; 
rhe r tree 
Neer f . y heart may sing, 
If t th me.” 
Ah, | rs 
For tla 
I seek l ed 
But P Fame 
w till I chased, 
lhree, 
Cupid cmid 
m 
ind let 
iy 
y ght we cannot pass 
U nse t vay 
And, pa . vn the beaten paths, 
We m« er Three; 
And, st g to admire the child, 
At las 1oticed me. 


SUCCESS 
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Clear Grit 


“Once having determined in your conscience 
that you are sailing under the right colors, nail 
them to the mast.’ 

What's brave, what's noble, let’s do it after the 
high Roman fashion, and make death proud to 
take us.—SHAKESPEARE, 


Those love truth best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do. 
—LowELL. 
ORWARD into the death chan- 
nel! One chance in a million 
there may be for the safety of our 
ships,—one chance in a million,— 
no more,—that we who enter this fight 
may come out unscathed. The almost un- 
avoidable mines, the probable torpedoes 
honeycombing the tortuous passage into 
Manila Bay, are sure to speak with 
voices of destruction. But this mined 
and torpedoed way is the only path to 
certain honor and possible victory. For- 
ward, then! 

The essence of all this was in Dewey's 
order to enter Manila harbor, a strange 
port, in the dead of night, and in the un- 
daunted heroism and intrepidity with 
which his sailors obeyed. 

Who will give his life, as I give mine, 
to block the Santiago passage ? was the 
real meaning of Hobson's call for volun- 
teers to accompany him on an expedi- 
tion of direst danger. 

Answer came from fifteen hundred men, 
crowding, pushing, jostling each other, 
eager to make their lives tell to the ut- 
most for their country, the rejected ones 
turning away with tears on their strong, 
bronzed faces. 

Knowing all the probable consequen- 
ces, determinedly master and men sailed 
in the darkness of the night ‘‘into the 
mouth of hell,” over mines and torpe- 
does, ‘‘stormed at by shot and shell” 
from forts and ships, every moment ex- 
pecting death, straight into the narrow 
Santiago passage. Calmly and deliber- 
ately they blew up their vessel, and 
gave themselves up to the mercy of per- 
haps the cruelest nation in the world. 
Was there ever a grander exhibition of 
pure grit ? 

A phrenologist, examining the head of 
the Duke of Wellington, said: ‘Your 
grace has not the organ of animal cour- 
age largely developed.” ‘You are 
right,” replied the great man,” and, but 
for my sense of duty I should have re- 
treated in my first fight.” When Wel- 
lington saw a soldier turn pale as he 
marched up toa battery, he exclaimed: 
“That is a brave man; he knows his 
danger, and faces it.” 

“Steady, men! Every man must die 
where he stands!” shouted Sir Colin 
Campbell to the Ninety-third Highland- 
ers at Balaklava,as a division of Russian 
cavalry was charging down upon the 
thin line. ‘‘Ay, ay, Sir Colin, we'll do 
that!’ was the cheery response. 

For thirty days Grant rained sledge- 
hammer blows upon Lee in the Wilder- 
ness, fighting by day, advancing by 
night. The country shuddered at such 
unheard-of carnage, and demanded his 
removal; but everto his officers came 
the cool command, ‘‘By the left flank, 
forward!” while he electrified the nation 
by the homeward dispatch, ‘I propose 
to fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer.”” When, with the Confederacy 
at his feet, the storm of vengeance 
seemed about to burst,his magnanimous 
words, ‘‘Let us have peace,” fell like a 
benediction upon the hearts of victors 
and vanquished alike. 

Charles Sumner said: ‘'Three things 
are necessary: first, backbone; second, 
backbone; third, backbone.” 

The world admires the man who never 
flinches from unexpected difficulties, who 
calmly,patiently and courageously grap- 
ples with his fate; who dies, if need be, 
at his post. 

“Clear grit’ always commands re- 
spect. It is that quality which achieves, 
and everybody admires achievement. In 


the strife of parties and principles, back- 
bone without brains will triumph over 
brains without backbone. ‘‘A politician 
weakly and amiably in the right 1s no 
match for a politician tenaciously and 
pugnaciously in the wrong.” You can- 
not, by tying an opinion to a man's 
tongue, make him the representative of 
that opinion; at the close of any battle 
for principles, his name will be found 
neither among the dead nor among the 
wounded, but among the missing. 

The London ‘*Times” was an insig- 
nificant sheet, published by Mr. Walter, 
and was steadily losing money. John 
Walter, Jr., then only twenty-seven 
years old, begged his father to give him 
full control of the paper. After many 
misgivings, the father finally consented. 
The young journalist began to remodel 
the establishment, and to introduce new 
ideas everywhere. The paper had not 
attempted to mold public opinion, and 
had no individuality or character of its 
own. ‘The audacious young editor bold- 
ly attacked every wrong, even the gov- 
ernment, when he thought it corrupt. 
Thereupon the public customs, printing, 
and the government advertisements, 
were withdrawn. The father was in 
utter dismay. The son, he was sure, 
would ruin the paper, and himself. But 
no remonstrance could swerve him from 
his purpose, to give the world a great 
journal which should have weight, char- 
acter, individuality, and independence. 

The public soon saw that a new power 
stood behind the ‘‘Times;’’ that its arti- 
cles meant business; that new life and 
new blood and new ideas had been in- 
fused into the insignificant sheet; that a 
man with brains and push and tenacity 
of purpose stood at the helm,—a man 
who could make a way when he could 
not find one. Among other new features, 
foreign dispatches were introduced, and 
they appeared in the ‘‘Times” several 
days before their appearance in the gov- 
ernment organs. The ‘‘leading article” 
also was introduced to stay. But the 
aggressive editor antagonized the gov- 
ernment,and his foreign dispatches were 
all stopped at the outpost, while those of 
the ministerial journalists were allowed 
to proceed. But nothing could daunt 
this resolute young spirit. Atenormous 
expense he employed special couriers. 
Every obstacle put in his way, and all 
opposition from the government, only 
added to his determination to succeed. 
Enterprise, push, grit, were behind the 
Times,” and nothing could stay its 
progress. Walter was the soul of the 
paper, and his personality pervaded 
every detail. In those days only three 
hundred copies of the ‘Times’ could be 
struck off in an hour by the best presses, 
and Walter had duplicate and even trip- 
licate types set. Then he set his brain 
to work, and finally the Walter Press, 
throwing off 17,000 copies, both sides 
printed, per hour, was the result. It 
was the 29th of November, 1814, that the 
first steam-printed paper was given to 
the world. Walte-’s tenacity of purpose 
was remarkable. He shrank from no 
undertaking, and neglected no detail. 

Lincoln, being asked by an anxious 
visitor what he would do after three or 
four years, if the rebellion were not sub- 
dued, replied: ‘‘Oh, there is no alterna- 
tive but to keep pegging away.” 

‘It is in me, and it shall come out,” 
said Sheridan, when told that he would 
never make an orator, as he had failed 
in his first speech in Parliament. He be- 
came known as one of the foremost ora- 
tors of his day. 


The Triumphs of Nobility 

‘‘Mean natures always feel a sort of 
terror before great natures, and many a 
base thought has been unuttered, many 
a sneaking vote withheld, through the 
tear inspired by the presence of one no- 
ble man.” As arule, pure grit, charac- 
ter, has the right of way. In the pres- 
ence of men permeated with grit, and 
sound in character, meanness and base- 
ness slink out of sight. Mean men are 
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uncomfortable, dishonesty trembles, hy- 
pocrisy is uncertain. 

Grit is a permanent, solid quality, 
which enters into the very structure, the 
very tissues of the constitution. A weak 
man, a wavering. irresolute man, may 
be ‘‘spunky” upon occasion, he may be 
“plucky” in an emergency; but pure 
“grit” is a part of the very character of 
strong men alone. 

It is that element of character which 
enables a man to clutch his aim with an 
iron grip,and keep the needle of his pur- 
pose pointing to the star of his hope. 
Through sunshine and storm, through 
hurricane and tempest, through sleet and 
rain, with a leaky ship, with a crew in 
mutiny, it perseveres; in fact, nothing 
but death can subdue it, and it dies still 
struggling. 

* 
Character Pints 


—A good inteation clothes itself with 
sudden power.—EMERSON. 

—*‘‘One ruddy drop of manly blood the 
surging sea outweighs.” 


—*Virtue alone is invincible.”—Motto 
of the Duke of Norfolk. 

—Nothing is politically right that is 
morally wrong.—O' CONNELL. 


—Nature has placed nothing so high 
that virtue cannot reach it.— Quintus 
Curtius Rurus. 

—Nothing of worth or weight can be 
achieved with half a mind, with a faint 
heart, with a lame endeavor.—Bakrow. 


—The poet Tennyson had the follow- 
ing Welsh motto in encaustic tiles on the 
pavement of his entrance hall: “‘Y Gwr 
yn Erbyn y byd,”—The truth against 
the world. 


—It is pitiful to see a professing Chris- 
tian wincing before a blatant, egotistical 
seoffer, as though with a craven fear 
that the would-be philosopher is right, 
and the believer in Christ is without firm 
ground to stand on. 


—The truth for us to remember at all 
times, and especially in these times, is 
the truth that the hope of a nation is not 
in its form of government, nor in the 
wisdom and equity of its executive, nor 
in the justice and purity of its adminis- 
tration, so much as 1n the elevation and re- 
demption of individual character among 
its people.—HeEnry C. Porrer. 

- 

AN “UNFORTNIT” BALANCE 

‘Well, Caleb,” said Captain W., of 
Massachusetts, years ago, ‘‘what will 
you ask a day to saw wood for me? I've 
got several cords that I want sawed in 
two for the fire-place.” 

‘IT should charge you about half a dol- 
lar a day, if lhad a saw,” replied Caleb; 
‘but I ain’t got none, Captain, so I don't 
see how I can accommodate you.” 

‘If that’s all that’s lacking, I guess we 
can manage it,” said the captain. I've 
got a prime new one, keen as a brier, 
and I'll let it to you reasonable. How 
would a ninepence a cord do for the use 
of it ?” 

‘‘T reckon that’s a fair price, Captain; 
I'll be over in the mornin’.” 

Bright and early that next July morn- 
ing. Caleb was at work, and he kept at 
it so faithfully that he finished before 
sunset, when he went to the house to 
settle. 

‘Let's see,” said the captain; ‘you 
were to have half a dollar a day; we'll 
call it a day, though it ain't sundown 
yet. That's fifty cents for you. And 
you were to pay me ninepence a cord for 
the use of the saw; there were three 
cords and a half in the pile; that makes 
forty-three and three-quarters cents due 
me. Somehow, Caleb, you don’t have 
very much coming to you.” 

‘‘How unfortnit,” said Caleb, after 
scratching his head dubiously for half a 
minute, and then looking up quickly, as 
if a new light had broken in upon his 
mind; ‘“thow unfortnit that you didn't 
have half a cord more, for then we'd 
come out jest square.” 
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Answers to Conbiniatents 


E. Lawrence, Topeka, Kansas.— Does the United 
any money in general 


Is all paper money convertible into gold upon de- 
will the Government exchange gold and 


kinds of legal tender 
money:—American gold coin, standard 
silver dollars, United States notes (green- 
backs), and Treasury notes,—issued under 
the Sherman act of 1890. The government 
refuses to receive National Bank notes for 
imports or duties. 

A gold certificate is the only form of 
paper money which the law makes con- 
vertible into gold on demand. 

Treasury notes and greenbacks are re- 
deemed in gold by the Treasury, but it is 
not obliged to do so ‘ 

rhe government is not bound to ex- 
change gold and silver, but the secretary 
of the treasury is generally more than 
glad to give silver for gold. 
Anglo-Saxon,” Pawtucket, R. 1.—There 
is no doubt that an alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
United States would be produc 
tive of untold benefit to civiliza 
tion. It would probably put an 
end forever to the temptation of 
countries to go to war for petty 
reasons. With such an alliance, 
it seems probable that any coun- 
try would hesitate long before 
opening hostilities without the 
approval of this tremendous 
union. ‘he moral force of such 
a union would be enormous, as 
it would always stand for liber 
ty, equality, justice, and the 
forces which make for the high- 
est civilization. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott declares 
that the combination of the 
three elements in society,—poli- 
tical liberty,Grecian ethizs, and 
Anglo-Saxon energy makes 
civilization. These have inspired 
industrial prosperity and cre- 
ated commercial wealth. 


Roxbury, Mass. -—It is, 
of course,impossible for anyone 
who does not know you to give 
you advice which is safe to fol- 
low, on what occupation or pro- 
fession you would better adopt. 

I should advise you to study 
yourself very carefully, and try 
to find out in what direction 
vourtaste and ability point. If 
you are fond of making things 
with tools, and like mathemat- 
ics, the chances are that you 
would do best to follow some 
mechanical line of work 

On the other hand, if you dis- 
like figures, and have a natural 
aversion to mathematics, but 
love to argue and split hairs, 
you might possibly make a law- 
yer 

No, it is not true that every- 
one has a decided leaning to- 
ward any one profession or oc- 
cupation, but there is a certain 
cast of mind and temperament 
which makes success in some occupations 
entirely out of the question,and others pos- 
sible even when there is no decided bent. 


Mott Haven, N. Y.—The 
year just closing has seen the greatest 
profit in wheat in the history of the 
United States, the exports alone amount- 
ing to two hundred million bushels. 


E. F., New York, N. Y.—Revenue 
Sti cand since July 1, have been required 
on every bank check, bill of exchange, 
bill of lading, lease, mortgage, contract, 
legal document, telegram, etc. Sleeping- 
car and ocean-steamer tickets require 
stamps. Tea, flour, sugar, oil, and hun- 
dreds of the necessaries of life are taxed. 


‘Under Graduate,” Cambridge, Mass.— 
Your plea of the lack of opportunity has 
ever been the excuse of weak and vacil- 
lating minds. We can hardly conceive of 
any position in life which is not crowded 
with opportunities. Every errand you do 
is an opportunity to be prompt, to be po- 
lite, to be energetic, to be manly. Every 
lesson in school and college is an oppor- 
tunity. Every evening spent at home is 


an opportunity to show respect and defer- 
ence for others, 

4a counter is an 
friends. 


Every article sold over 
opportunity to make 
Every transaction in life, how- 


William McL., Seattle, 


Burton, Hempstead, I 


many of the distinguished dead are buried. 
ning, and Disraeli. 


A. K. and Others, 


SI 


ever humble, is an 
opportunity, and he 
who makes the most 
of every opportuni- 
ty makes the most 
of life. 

It has been the 
boys and girls with 
no chance, like Fred 
Douglass, Wilson, 
Lincoln,Grant, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, 
Helen Keller, Frances E. Willard,who have 
left their mark on the world, and lifted civ- 
ilization out of barbarism. 





Wash. — Don't 
economize too much on dress. Try to 
keep up appearances from the start. Fa- 
vorable first impressions are worth a great 
deal to you. A shabbily-dressed, seedy- 
looking storekeeper always prejudices his 
customers against him. Those who do 
not know him will judge of his prosperity 
by his appearance, and will take it for 
granted that he is a failure. They will 
decide that he will not be methodical or 
up to date, and will prefer to trade else- 
where. First impressions are always last- 
ing. 


.. 1.—By all means, 
if you are free, choose that occupation 
which focuses the largest amount of your 
experience and tastes. You will then not 
only have a congenial vocation, but will 


GLADSTONE’S GRAVE IN 


The family of the late statesman consented to his interment in the famous Abbey, 
He lies in the same aisle with Chatham, Pitt, Can- 


utilize your skill and business knowledge, 
which are your capital. Certainly your 
talent is your call. Your legitimate des- 
tiny speaks in your character, and if you 
have found your place, your occupation 
has the consent of every faculty of your 
being. Follow your bent; you cannot 
long fight suce essfully against your aspira- 
tions. 


Boothbay, Maine. — 
There is quite a large number of col- 
leges which do not require the study of 
Greek at all, and some which do not 
require Latin, except for admission. 
A few years ago the elective courses 
in many colleges constituted but a 
small minority, while now the required 
studies are but a small percentage of the 
whole. Since the famous report of the 
‘‘Committee of Three,’ colleges have 
changed their courses very materially. 
In some of them, the courses are at pres- 
ent almost entirely elective ; that is, the 
curriculum is entirely done away with, 
and the students are at liberty to choose 
their own studies. 

Of course, there would be some advan- 
tage in your attending a college where 
you could elect your studies, as you can 
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choose many courses which will bear di- 
rectly upon your future profession. In 
some institutions, as, for instance, Boston 
University, the degree of Bachelor of Let- 
ters can be obtained by students who 
have been well trained in two languages 
besides English, even if they have not 
stua:ed Latin or Greek. 


Burlington, Vt.— Do not 
spend too much of your time hunting 
for exactly the place you would like. 
Accept the first respectable position that 
offers, without regard to the disproportion 
between your faculties and your task. 
Put your best efforts, your real manhood, 
into everything you do, and you will soon 
find a better place. 

You may be sure that you will work into 
a larger sphere as rapidly as you are fitted 
for it. Don't wait for great opportunities; 
seize common occasions and make them 
great. 


W. A., Mattapan, Mass.— Do not fail to 
utilize every spare moment in trying to 
improve yourself,even though you have 
not had the advantages of an early educa- 
tion. Every hour you spend in honest 
study or in reading good books, news- 
papers or periodicals, will make the dis- 
tance so much greater between yourself 
and ignorance. 

Always have some good book or other 
publication at hand, so you may not be 
tempted to waste spare moments. Even 





“ STATESMEN’S AISLE,” WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


where so 


Gladstone, with all his magnificent ability 
and busy life, did not think he could afford 
to be without a book to save any possible 
loss of time. You will find that men who 
have been very successful in life have 
been misers of moments, and have taken 
every opportunity to improve themselves. 
We should advise you to have some in- 
terest outside your regular occupation. 
Many of the greatest men of history 
earned their reputation outside their ordi- 
nary employment,in odd bits of time which 
most people would have squandered. Sir 
John Lubbock’s fame rests upon study 
outside his banking hours. Spencer made 
his reputation in his spare time while sec- 
retary of the Lord Deputy of Ireland. 


J. W. C., Rome, N. Y.—Our national 


— was first sung in Park Street 


urch, Boston. 


E. M. M., Duluth, Minn.—Everything in- 


dicates an era of wonderful prosperity in 
the United States. So far as business is 
concerned, the end of the war is practi- 
cally in sight. Confidence is fully restored, 


and there is nothing in the situation which 
will materially interfere with the genera 


The Spanish 


y 


ui 


business of the country. The 
crops of last year have given the Westa 
great boom, and the wheat-crop prospects 
for this year are very flattering. It is 
estimated that there is not likely to be 
less than seven hundred million bushels. 
There is very great activity in the manu- 
facture of farm implements; in fact, 
everything which pertains to farming has 
received a great impetus during the last 
year. 


enormous 


Armada consisted of one 
hundred and twenty-nine large ships, with 
over nineteen thousand soldiers and over 
eight thousand sailors, and a large num 
ber of slaves. The opposing English fleet 
consisted of one hundred and eighty ships 
and eighteen thousand sailors. 


Barcelona is the acqeet city in Spain, 
having a population of 520,000, while Ma- 
drid has only 507,000, 


It is estimated that, during the last five 
years, more than $165,000,000 has been 
donated for colleges, hospitals, libraries, 
museums, etc., in the United, States, over 
$45,000,000 of which has been given dur- 
ing the last year. 


a. I, Gite. Mass.—The Revo- 
ae War cost over one hundred and 
thirty-five million dollars, and thirty 
thousand lives. The War of 1812 cost one 

hundred and seven millions, and 
two thousand lives. The CivilWar 
cost eight billion, five hundred 
million dollars, and five hundred 
and forty-four thousand lives. 


E. F. Bronson, New Britain, 
Conn.—Poisoning of shot or shell 
is not countenanced in modern 
warfare. Small explosive bullets 
arenotused. This was regulated 
by the St. Petersburg treaty. 
Explosive bullets under a cer- 
tain weight were prohibited. 


‘‘Inventor,” Passaic, N. J 
A. It costs twenty-five dollars to 
get a trade-mark to cover the 
United States. A trade-mark 
for one state costs but a trifle. 

B. No; you have no legal right 
to look at your father’s will while 
he is living, without his consent. 


& . Jr., Atlantic, Mass. 
~No, money in your pocket or on 
your person or in safe- -deposit 
vaults cannot be attached. An 
officer has no right to search you 
personally. A bank-bvok is liable 
to attachment. 


**Civilian,” Lewiston, Me.-— 
The President of the United 
States must be a native citizen, 
and at least thirty-five years of 
age when elected. 

A representative to congress 
must be twenty-five years of age 
and must have been a citizen sev- 
en years. 

A senator must be thirty years 
old, and must have been a citizen 
nine years. 


J. W., Palo Alto, Cal.—If 
you wish to sell the note and be 
relieved from all further respon- 
sibility, you must write on the 
back of it, over your signature, the 
words ‘‘ without recourse "; otherwise, you 
might be obliged to pay the note, should 
the other party fail. 


Edward A. L., Paterson, N. J.—Don't 
send a birthday present or any kind of a 
present in asecretway. Anonymous gifts 
are always in bad taste and indicate a lack 
of good breeding. They afford evidence 
of a general lack of character. 


Nurse M. L. P., Helena, Montana.—By 
the Geneva treaty, the Red Cross is con- 
sidered as neutral, and may, without mo- 
lestation, enter belligerent countries to 
alleviate suffering. 


‘‘Country Cousin,” St. Albans, Vt.— 
Wounded soldiers captured in time of war 
in hospitals must be allowed to remain 
there until they have recovered; then they 
must be sent home on parole. 


Patriot, Woonsocket, R. I.—The bom- 
bardment of unfortified places was prac- 
ticed during the Franco-Prussian war, al- 
though generally considered inhuman. 


There is room for only one more burial 
in Westminster Abbey. Eleven hundred 
and seventy-three persons have been 
buried there. 
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and I could I was too 
tired, father e kept awake 
f a gun had | n ead; but I 
lid not know until it was 
too late 

They tell m t I havea short 
reprieve,—giv: stances, 

time to writ r good colonel 
stays. Forg e only does his 
duty; he wou e me if he could; 
ind do not lay igainst Jemmie. 


The poor boy irted, and does 


WELL, MY CHILD,’’ SAID THE PRESIDENT, 





nothing but beg and entreat them to let him 
die in my stead. I can't bear to think of 
mother and Blossom. Comfort them, father! 
Tell them I die as a brave boy should, and 
that, when the war is over, they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be now. God 
help me; it is very hard to bear! Good-by, 
father. To-night, in the early twilight, I 
shall see the cows all coming home from 
pasture, and precious little Blossom stand- 
ing on the back stoop, waiting for me,—but 
I shall never, never come! God bless you 


it 
all! 


‘*God be thanked!” said Mr. Owen, 
reverently; ‘‘ 1 knew Bennie was not the 
boy to sleep carelessly.” 

Late that night a little figure glided 
out of the house and down the path. 
Two hours later the conductor of the 
southward mail lifted her into a car at 
Mill Depot. Next morning she was in 
New York, and the next she was ad- 
mitted to the White House at Washing- 
ton. ‘* Well, my child,” said the Presi- 
dent, in pleasant, cheerful tones, ‘‘ what 
do you want so bright and early this 
morning?"’ ‘* Bennie’s life, please, sir,” 
faltered Blossom. ‘Bennie? Who is 
Bennie?” asked Mr. Lincoln. ‘My 
brother, sir. They are going to shoot 
him for sleeping at his post,” said the 
little girl. ‘‘] remember,” said the Presi- 
dent; ‘‘it was a fatal sleep. You see, 
child, it was a time of special danger. 
Thousands of lives might have been lost 
through his culpable negligence.” ‘So 
my father said; but poor Bennie was so 
tired, sir, and Jemmie so weak. He did 
the work of two, sir, and it was Jem- 
mie’s night, not his; but Jemmie was too 
tired, and Bennie never thought about 
himself, — that he was tired, too.” 

‘What is that you say, child? Come 
here; I do not understand.” He read 
Bennie's letter to his father, which Blos- 
som held out, wrote a few lines, rang his 
bell, and said to the messenger who ap- 
peared, ‘‘Send this dispatch at once.” 


Then, turning to Blossom, he continued: 

Go home, my child, and tell that father 
of yours, who could approve his coun- 
try’ s sentence, even when it took the life 





of a child like that, that Abraham Lin- 
coln thinks the life far too precious to be 
lost. Go back, or—wait until to-morrow ; 
Bennie will need a change after he has 
so bravely faced death ;—he shall go with 
you.” ‘*God bless you, sir,” said Blos- 
som. Not all the gueens are crowned. 

Two days later, when the young soldier 
came with his sister to thank the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lincoln fastened the strap of 
a lieutenant upon his shoulder, saying, 


“WHAT DO YOU WANT?” 


‘* The soldier that could carry a sick com- 
rade’s baggage, and die for the act with- 
out complaining, deserves well of his 
country.” 


* 
“HA Bero in the Strife” 


Wellington said that, at Waterloo, the 
hottest of the battle raged round a farm- 
house, with an or- 
chard surrounded by 
a thick hedge, which 
was so important a 
point in the British 
position that orders 
were given to hold it 
at any hazard or sac- 
rifice. At length the 
powder and ball ran 
short and the hedges 
took fire, surrounding 
the orchard with a 
wall of flame. A mes- 
senger had been sent 
for ammunition, and 
soon two loaded wag- 
ons came galloping to- 
ward the farmhouse. 
“The driver of the 
first wagon, with the 
reckless daring of an 
English boy, spurred 
his struggling and ter- 
rified horses through 
the burning heap: but 
the flames rose fierce- 
ly round, and caught 
the powder, which ex- 
ploded in an instant, 
sending wagon, 
horses, and rider in 
fragments into the air. 
For an instant the 
driver of the second 
wagon paused, appall- 
ed by his comrade’s 
fate; the next, observ- 
ing that the flames, 
beaten back for the 
moment by the explo- 
sion, attorded him one 
desperate chance, sent 
his horses at the 
smouldering breach, 
and, amid the deafening cheers uf the 
garrison, landed his terrible cargo safely 
within. Behind him the flames closed 
up, and raged more fiercely than ever.” 

5 
Bow Phil. Armour oe 
*e Earned at Victoria 


CAROLINE S. VALENTINE 


NEAR neighbor of 
A Phil. Armour, the 
multi - millionaire ‘of 
Chicago, tells the follow- 
ing story :— 

Armour, as his friends 
know, goes to his office 
every morning at six thir- 
ty. long before any of his 
office men are at work, A 
little boy who knew of this 
habit of the rich man, 
looking one day from his 
mother's window,saw Mrs. 
Armour’s victoria stand- 
ing before her door, and 
turned to his mother to 
ask: ‘‘Mamma, why have 
n't you a victoria like Mrs. 

. Armour?” 

“I already have four 
carriages, my dear,” she 
answered, ‘‘and I think 
your father gives me every- 
thing hecan afford.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to 
have a victoria, too?” he 
persisted. 

“O, yes, certainly,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘And do you really mean 
my father cannot afford to 
buy you one?” 

“I think not, dear.” 

“Well, then.” the boy flashed out, ‘I 
tell you what todo. You make papa get 
up and go to work at half past six, as 
Mr. Armour does, and you can havea 
victoria like Mrs. Armour'’s, too.” 


- 
Don't kill your dog trying to make him 
run after your bicycle. Dogs were intend- 
ed for no such purpose. 
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H Cow-Tillion 


MavupeE Morrison Huey 


~ KIPPY-skedaddle, away they go, 
\ Rollicking over .the blossoming 
clover, 
Eight little maids, with eight little braids, 
Lightly tripping the green fields over. 
Then ‘‘alamande” left, and lead to the right, 
And promenade all across the hall, 





A YOUNG HERO OF WATERLOO 


Hands half round and right and left back. 
Now there's a stone. Watch out! Don't 
fall. 


Ribbons fluttering out behind, 

Bonnets hanging by strings, half-knotted; 
While hippety skippety go the feet, 

Pressing the pasture, daisy-dotted. 

‘Eight for a set; so join your hands, 

And circle all to the right, you know, 
Courtesy low to your partners now, 

And forward all in a row.” 


With the blue, blue sky for a roof, you see, 

And the feathery, wind-draped clouds for 
laces; 

So ‘balance the hall. That's right. Now all 
Swing home, and take your places. 

Lead to the right and hands half-round; 
Lead to the next and do-si-do; 

Break off right and left— What's that? 
Oh, goodness me!’ And away they go. 


Skippy-skedaddle across the lot, 
Rudely tramping the honey-sweet clover, 
Eight little maids with flyi ing braids, 
Wildly tumbling the rail-fence over. 
Ribbons lost on the other side; 
Bonnets strewn ‘mongst the June-bells 
blue; 
While the old cow leisurely ambles along, 
And laughs to herself, I think, don't 


you? 
¥ 
A. W. 
Many little sunbeams fill the world with 
light; 
Little drops of water make the ocean's 
might; 
Little bits of goodness that small maidens 
oO, 


Fill our homes with gladness, and make 
hearts glad, too. 


* * # 

Only a stray sunbeam? Yet it cheered a 
wretched abode, — gladdened a stricken 
heart. 


Only a gentle breeze? It fanned aching 
brows, cheered many hearts by its gentle 
touch. 

Only a frown? But it left a sad void in 
the child’s heart,—quivering lips and tearful 
eyes. 

Only a smile? But how it cheered the 
broken heart, engendered hope, and cast a 
halo of light around that sick bed. 

Only a word of encouragement, a single 
word? It gave the drooping spirit new life, 
and led to victory.—‘‘ Dumb Animals.” 
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The Land of Success wie 2 


eget s= Brain Ceasers 3% 


AVE you ever heard of the land, ‘'Suc- 

H cess,” “7-0 the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all four ‘‘ Brain Teasers” 
Far over the sea, ‘I'll try 4 below, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. 

Where the cruiser, ** Will," —stanch iron-clac Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 


; ~< > ve > - high? - PP - : : , 
_Rides on, though the waves are high by September 10, 1898. July Teasers will be answered in the Septembe: number. 
There are jutting rocks on the open sea, ie 


And wrecks on the shoals, ‘‘Defeat 


; », of the “Will,” . 

But the pilot true, of the cruiser, il Brain ser No. 1 
Steers on, to a safe retr2at Cea 

There's a haven fair 1n the land. ‘‘Success,”’ In the bombardment of San Juan, it was observed, on one of the American ves- 

With its waters calm and still sels, that ten seconds elapsed between the flash and the report of a cannon on 
And treasures rich, for the brave and true shore. How far distant was the battery? 


Who sail on the cruiser, ‘* Will 
Then fling out the folds of your banner, lads! 


And your loyal hearts, confess Brain Teaser No. 2 
To the cruiser's flag, ‘‘Excelsior,” y 
In the golden land, ‘‘Success.” Insert the proper vowels and give the true reading of the following inscription, 
e said to have been affixed to the communion table of a small church in Wales 


PRSVRYPRFCTMN; VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
Only a Match Boy ; 
“PLEASE, sir, buy some matches!” Brain ser No. 3 
said a little boy with a poor, thin, How can one foretell the probability of rain by the ‘‘sweating” of a pitcher in 
blue face, his feet bare and red, warm weather? : . / 
and his clothes only a bundle of rags, 


although it was very cold in Edinburgh Brain Teaser No. 4 
that day. ‘‘No, I don’t want any,” said 
the gentleman. ‘‘But they're only a 


penny a box,” the little fellow pleaded. 
“Yes, but you see I don’t want a box.” 
‘Then I'll gie ye two boxes 

“And so, to get rid of him,” says the 
gentleman who tells the story in an 
English paper, ‘I bought a box, but then 
I found I had no change, so I said, ‘I'll 
buy a box to-morrow.’ 

“Oh, do buy them to-nicht,’ the boy 
pleaded again; ‘I'll rin and get ye the 
change; for I'm very hungry.’ So I gave 
him the shilling, and he started away. 
I waited for the boy, but no boy came. 
Then I thought I had lost my shilling; 
but still there was that in the boy's face 
I trusted, and I did not like to think 
badly of him. 

‘‘Late in the evening a servant came 
and said a little boy wanted to see me. 
When the child was brought in, I found 
it was a smaller brother of the boy who 
got the shilling, but, if possible, still 
nore ragged and thin and poor. 

‘‘Are you the gentleman that bought 
matches frae Sandie?’ ‘Yes! ‘Weel, 
then, here’s fourpence oot o’ yer shillin’. 
Sandie canna coom. He's no weel. A 
cart ran over him and knocked him doon; 
and he lost his bonnet, and his matches, 
and your elevenpence; and both his legs 
are broken, and he’s no weel at a’, and 
the doctor says he'll dee. And that’s a 
he can gie ye the noo, —putting four 
pennies down on the table; and then the 
child broke down into great sobs. So I 
fed the little man; and then I went with 
him to see Sandie. 

‘‘] found that the two little things lived 
with a drunken stepmother; their own 
father and mother were both dead. I 
found Sandie lying on a bundle of shav- 
ings; he knew me as soon as I came in, 
and said, ‘I got the change, sir, and was 
coming back; and then the horse knock- 
ed me down, and both my legs are brok- 
en. And Reuby, little Reuby! I am WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT 
sure I am deein’! And who will take care 
o' ye, Reuby, when I am gane?’ 

‘Then I took the poor little sufferer’s ad te ad + 
hand and told him I would always take 
careof Reuby. He understood, and had 


just strength to look as if he would thank Answers to June Brain Ceasers 


me; then the expression went out of his 





blue eyés; and in a moment— DIVISION OF A CROP 
‘* ‘He lay within the light of God, : ? 
Like a babe upon the breast, The landlord owned two-fifths of the corn left in the heap, as well as of the forty- 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, five bushels that had been taken from it. In other words, seven and one-fifth 
And the weary are at rest.’ ” bushels, or two-fifths of the eighteen bushels with which the tenant would pay the 


Heaven meant principle to that littie !andlord for the borrowed corn, already belonged to the latter. They should first 
match-boy, bruised and dying. Heknew divide the corn in the heap so that the tenant would have three-fifths, and the 
little where he was to go, but he knew landlord two-fifths of all that was left there; and then, from his share, the former 
better than most of those who would have should pay the latter eighteen bushels as his share of the forty-five bushels used. 
spurned him from their carriages, the 


value of honesty, truth, nobility, sin- DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NUMERICAL EXPRESSIONS 
cerity, genuineness,—the qualities that 
go to make heaven. Fifty-six quarts. 


“WHAT'S SAUCE ORIGIN OF THE NAME ‘EMPIRE STATE 


THE G SE It is said that, in his reply to the address of the Common Council of New York 
FOR THE GOOSE . ) - ‘ New 

a oe : City, signed by ‘‘James Duane, Mayor,”” December 2, 1794, George Washington 

; How is this?” asked an eight-hour said: “IT pray that Heaven bestow its choicest blessings on your city; that a well- 
man, on returning home at night, when regulated and beneficial commerce may enrich your citizens, and that your State, 
he found his wife sitting in her best at present the seat of Empire,” etc. Probably from this source, the term came into 
clothes on the front door-step, reading @ general use; and, although Congress no longer meets there, it is so applicable in many 
volume of travels; ‘‘where is my sup- ways that it seems likely to be used as long as is the name ‘Granite State’’ for 


eet : ; New Hampshire, or ‘‘Bay State” for Massachusetts. 

‘I don't know,” replied his wife; ‘I f 

vegan to get your breakfast at six o'clock x IRS 

this morning, and my eight hours ended PICTORIAL QUESTION 


at two o'clock this afternoon.” This iliustration represents Patrick Henry delivering his famous address. 


tN 


Mary’s Little Mule 


Mary had a little mule, 
It followed her to school 
That was against the rule 





The teacher, like a little fool, 
Got behind the mule 

And hit him with a rule: 

After that, there was no school 


Rifle Reveille 


* 
Ripples of Laughter 


A Chinaman named Yoo Lee went to a tailor to 
be fitted. When he finally tried on a suit that 
sleased him, the tailor said, approvingly,"'Fits \ oo 
re (Fitzhugh Lee). 

“Dewey ?” asked John Chinaman 


‘l am only a poor, working farmer, said an 
Irishman to a visitor, ‘“‘and it is with great difficul 
ty that | make the two ends of the candle meet 


At the end of a sermon on grace. an Irish pastor 
said, **My brethren, if there be one spark of grace, 
water it! water it! 


“Does your husband worry about the grocery 
bills?’ asked a nagged-looking lady. 

“Law, no,” sad the lady with the new si'k 
dress and russet shoes we let the grocer do ail 
that.’’—Indianapolis * Journal.” 


A man dropped his wig on the street, and a boy 
who was following close “behind the loser, picked it 
up and handed it tohim. ‘Thanks, my boy,” said 
the wig, “‘you are the first genuine hair restorer | 
have ever seen.” 

“Do you know why the Lord said to Ananias, 
‘Stand forth?’ asked a long-suffering listener 
after hearing a callow youth recount how he and 
two companions baftied five hundred furious In- 
dians, keeping them at bay for twenty-four hours. 

“No,” was the answer 

“Well, neither do 1, unless it was so that you and 
your two brave friends could stand first, second 
and third.” 


Mrs. Youngwoman wants to know,‘ Which is the 
best way to mark table linen?’ Leave the baby 
and a blackberry pie alone at the table for three 
minutes.—**American Commercial Traveler.” 


Old man.—‘Here 1s a check, my son. And now 
tell me what lesson you have learned from this un- 
pleasant experience.” . 

His son.—**To come to you, sir, when it is re- 
peated. ’’—*‘Life. 

Being asked by his physician if he had followed 
his prescription, *“‘Beau’’ Nash replied, “If I had, 
1 should have broken my neck; for | threw it out of 
the second-story window.” 





Two Irishmen were passing an exhibition where 
an orang-outang was advertised. “Stop, Pat,” 
said Michael to his comrade, “here’s something 
about another orange outrage, let's go in an’ see 
the rights of it.”’ 


A little girl who had been sent to get some dye- 
stuff forgot what she wanted; so, when she reached 
the store, she asked what people died with. “Die 
with? Oh, cholera, sometimes,’’ answered the 
clerk, thou¢htlessly. “‘Well, | guess that’s what I 
want,’ was the reply. “I'll take three penny- 
worth.” 

SHE WANTED BARE FACTS 

ihe mayor of a tar Western city once received 
the tollowing letter of inquiry :— 

“Kind and respected Cir :—I1 see in a paper that 
a man named John Sipes was atacted an et up by a 
bare whose kubs he was tryin to git when the she 
bare come up and stopt him by eatin him up in the 
mountaines near your town, 

“What | want to know is, did it kill him or was 
he only partly et up and ts he trom this place and 
all about the bare. | dont know but what he isa 
distant husband of mine. 

“My frst husband was of that name and | sup- 
posed he was killed in the war, but the name of the 
man the bare et being the same | thought it might 
be him after all and | ought to know it if he wasn’t 
killed either in the war or by the bare, for | have 
been married twice since an there ought to be di- 
vorce papers got out by him or me if the bare did 
not eat him all up. If it is him, you will know it by 
his having six toes on the left foot. 

“He also has a spred eagle tattooed on his front 
chest anda ankor on his right arm wich you will 
know him by if the bare did not eat up these sines 
of its being him. e 

“Find out all you kin about him without his 
knowing what it 1s for. ‘That is, 1f the bare did not 
eat him all up. If it did, | don’t see as you can do 
anything and you needn’t take notrouble. Please 
ancer back, 

“P. S.—Was the bare killed? Also was he mar- 
ried again and did he leave any propty wuth me 
laying claims to?”’— “Christian Endeavor World.” 
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SUCCESS 





Ghat I Should Do * 


If I Were in Somebody Else’s Shoes 


\ | JONES 

OW ver ne most of us are to 
say what we should doif we were 
somebody How much bet- 
ter we ¢ rally think we could 
hand ther fellow’s busi- 
ness. Howy nating the thought, 
“If I were y h greater success 
I should be It 4 very nice thing to 
be able to ¢ 4 e, but does the 
larger porti f a e that is given in 
newspapers eit nt to very much 

in itself, or I y any good? 
The only t ¢ which a man can 
really give e is about some 


he has personal 


} 


point of ite C 
in knows what he is 


experie 








talking ab en there,” to use 
the slang is advice is apt to 
be good make ‘it so, be- 
cause he k his own heart, 
just the t : id do that either 
helped hit own failure; and, 
looking ba t, he can usually 
see t g ive don better 
than he is looking for- 
ward i! 

The e as asked me to 
give son L t will be interesting, 
and, perha tive to its readers. 
As the 1 ive had the most 
experie! ich I therefore 
know the 1 t, is the general con- 
duct of ; t ought to be the 
subject up I am most competent 
to say son tructive. As lhave 
been al from an office 
boy on up t ner of a business, I 
hope that to say a few 
things wh any Classes. 

Looking the road which I 
traveled, if | go over it again, per- 
haps thes¢ he things I 


should be mos to do 


if | were a Cash-Boy 


If | wer yr an ofhce boy, 
and wanted get on in the world, I 
think I sh t prompt in every- 
thing that I Is ld try to get 
to my work and should try to 
do everyt roper season. I 
should also neat and clean, 
because | th ooks much better 
with a clea vith a dirty one. 
A littl woy's face will often 


make a appear dull. 














Then | quick and active; 
I do not yone likes a lazy 
boy, and t er I should be with 

: t I believe, I would 

I sho truth at all times; if I 
made at uld acknowledge it 
like a ma k that is the easiest 
way to get i place. If I were 
sent toca e, I should try to get 
back bef lforme. I would 
mucl t ld y, ‘‘ We were 
not ex! lan to say, ‘‘You 
have tak : If a little extra 
work me, I do not believe I 
should t I should try to do 
my bes 

If I ha o, should ask that 
something to me, rather than 
to be i k, if my employer 
saw that rested in my work, he 
would af t my services more. 
Whatever |! ave to do, I should 
trv tod t, because it is much 
pleasante ‘ uised than it is to be 
scolded ; 1 eca Il am building my 
own reput if I am to make 
anything elf, I must have the 
good « y employer. When- 
ever 1 wa I should show that I 
appreciated trying to do still better. 
if | were a Stock Clerk 

If 1 were a stock clerk and wanted to 
win the opinion of my employer, I 
should t to keep my stock the neatest 
and cleanest the store. I should want 

* Fron I Dry Goods Chronicle,” by per- 
missior 


everything to be straight and ship-shape 
all the time. I should not let the dust 
accumulate on the shelves, even if I had 
to carry the dust-brush in my hand all 
the time. I should watch all the differ- 
ent kinds of goods and keep my stock 
filled up carefully with everything that 
was needed. 

I should make a business, at least once 
every day, of seeing that we were not 
running short of any particular thing. 
If we were likely to sell out of any par- 
ticular line of goods, or if we had a call 
for anything that we did not carry in 
stock, I should make a memorandum of 
it and give it to the buyer. I should 
watch the things that did not sell very 
well and try to find out why, and, when 
I discovered the fault, I should tell the 
superintendent about it. 

I should be careful never to be idle, 
but, instead, cultivate habits of industry ; 
because when a person gets in the habit 
of shirking, or being idle, it is very dif- 
ficult indeed to get down to work, even 
when it becomes absolutely necessary. 
I should try to take such an interest in 
my stock and in the store, that my em- 
ployers would notice that I was working 
tor their good. 
if | were a Salesman 

If I were a salesman, and wanted to be 
called the best salesman in the house, I 
should try and be as polite and accommo- 
dating to customers as possible. I should 
wait on everybody to the best of my 
ability. I should never snub a poorly- 
dressed customer, but should think she 
deserved just as much attention as if she 
were rich. I should feel that every cus- 
tomer that I pleased was a friend made. 
I should try and sell them just what they 
wanted and only satisfactory goods, so 
that the next time they came into the 
store they would feel like calling for me 
again, knowing that I did not mind how 
much trouble I had so that I could give 
them satisfaction. 

I should never drink, or chew tobacco, 
because, apart wholly from the unwhole- 
some and vicious character of these hab- 
its, they would render my breath very 
disagreeable to customers. Any spare 
time that I might have, I should devote to 
studying the goods I had tosell. I should 
learn all about how they were made, 
what they were made of, so that I 
could talk intelligently to customers. I 
should try to learn everything possible at 
the store, that would be of advantage to 
me as a salesman. 
if | were a Buyer 

If | were a buyer, and wanted to see 
my house make money, I should devote 
a great deal of study to my business; I 
should study the customers, try and find 
out just what they wanted, and see that 
their wants were supplied. I should talk 
to everybody in the house that came in 
contact with the people, ail the sales- 
people, the managers, etc., and try and 
get ideas from them as to what the peo- 
ple were asking for, and as to how they 
were pleased with certain kinds of goods 
we were selling. I should read all the 
best dry goods trade-papers, so as to get 
all the information that I could as to 
what were going to be the reigning styles 
in the coming season. I should look at 
the samples of every drummer that came 
to my town, whether I wanted to buy or 
not, hoping to catch some idea or get 
some information as to the prices at 
which goods were being sold by every- 
body. But because I looked at their 
goods, I should not allow myself to be 
persuaded to buy unless I needed the ar- 
ticles. I should try to buy lightly anc 
often, rather than in heavy quantities. 
In this way my house would be able to 
turn its stock over at a better profit, 
and I should not be so likely to be caught 
with unsalable articles. 

In my dealings with drummers, I should 
not accept from them presents, or any 
social treats, as this would place me, in a 
manner, under obligations to them. A 
buyer should always be foot-loose; he 
should neither consider his friends nor 


his personal obligations to any one, but 
remain in a position to buy from the man 
that sells the lowest. I should think, in 
spending my employer's money for goods, 
that I ought to be just before being gen- 
erous, and that I could not afford to waste 
his money to cater to any personal feel- 
ingsof my own. I should try tohave every- 
thing new that was going, so that my 
store would get the name of being the 
first to have all the new styles. 

if | were a Superintendent 

If I were a superintendent of a store, 
and wanted to be considered a model 
man in my place, I should try to employ 
only competent, honorable salesmen. 
I would rather pay a good clerk twice 
what I would pay an indifferent one, un- 
less it were to sell such goeds as do not re- 
quire any salesmanship, or at such times 
as there is too great a rush to give any 
time for talking. I should have a com- 
plete set of rules to govern my store, 
and I should insist that they were all 
carried out to the letter. I should make 
just as few rules as possible, so as not to 
burden the memory of my employees, 
but I should make the rules that I did 
have such as would count. I should not 
have any clerk in my store that did not 
keep himself clean and neat, and did not 
act as a perfect gentleman or lady 
should. If there were not enough cus- 
tomers, I should put the clerks at other 
work, arranging or improving the line 
of their stock, marking goods, or doing 
anything else necessary for the good of 
the store. Whenever it got so dull that 
salespeople had to stand around idle, I 
should reduce my force of help. 

I should not want the employees to 
fear, but rather to respect me, although 
they should know that they must obey. 
I should be just in all my dealings with 
them, and find out the particulars of the 
case before I reprimanded them in re- 
gard to any matter. I should encourage 
them to talk to me and suggest ideas 
about people and things. I think that I 
should in this way often get some valu- 
able points that would help me in con- 
ducting the store. 


if | were a Proprietor 

If I were the proprietor of a store, and 
wanted to make money, I should have 
the very best men at the head of my 
different departments that I could pos- 
sibly get. Ithink that a good man would 
be mere likely to earn his salary and to 
make the department pay than a poor 
one. I should never entrust a portion of 
my business in anybody's hands, un- 
less I were satisfied of his perfect com- 
petence to take care of it, and then I 
should refer matters on that subject to 
him, and not go over his head. But I 
should keep a general supervision of all 
the work, and if I meet ed do any par- 
ticular thing in his line of business, I 
should work through him, rather than 
over him. 

If I had a good man of ideas in my em- 
ploy, I should give him enough liberty to 
use his skill and make a success of the 
business in his own way. Too many 
directions are always detrimental to the 
work of the man who has ideas of his 
own. I should insist that everybody in 
my store attend strictly to business dur- 
ing business hours. I should have all my 
goods sold strictly on their merits. I 
should never allow misrepresentations. 

1 should try to build my business to 
last for all time, and not just to grow 
rapidly and finally come down. I should 
keep myself posted on all subjects, and 
learn how to govern all branches of my 
business, so that if any one of my men 
should drop out, I could personally fill 
his place until I could get some one else 
to take it. 

> 
SHARP PRACTICE 

—In the teeth of the experience of six 
thousand years, men argue that sharp prac- 
tice in trade is profitable. This popular idea 
is embraced in certain pithy maxims: ‘‘Take 
care of yourself;”’ ‘‘Keep your eyes peeled;” 
‘‘Have your eye-teeth cut;” ‘Look out for 
number one;” “If you buy the devil, you 
must sell him again.”"—M. H. Smiru. 

—No business man can afford to economize 
by hiring cheap help. Many a man has 
either ruined his business or fallen far short 
of the success he might otherwise have 
attained, by employing second-class men 
or girls. Poor help is not cheap at any 
price. They are always injuring your busi- 
ness by their bad judgment, ill manners, 
and poor taste. 


AvucGustr, 1898 





_ The first thing to do, if you have not done 
it, is to fall in love with your work. 


The Duke of Wellington, said ‘Success 
can only be attained by tracing every part 
of every operation from its origin to its con- 
cluding point.” 


The University of Budapest has award- 
ed a doctor's degree to Carmen Sylva, as 
Jueen Elizabeth of Roumania is known in 
the literary world. The diploma was ac- 
companied by a letter in four languages. 


The income of the eminent French sur- 
geon, Dr. Jules Péan, who died in Paris in 
April, was about two hundred thousand 
dollars a year. He took great pride in hav- 
ing discovered a method of preventing 
hemorrhage by clamps. 


H. L. Magee, general superintendent of 
the Wabash raiiroad, began his career as a 
spike server to track layers. He became 
successively a section hand, flagman on the 
track, section foreman, foreman of ‘track- 
layers, division road master, train master, 
division superintendent, and general super- 
intendent. 


One of the most remarkable young wo- 
men in France is Mile. Jeanne Benaben 
She is only eighteen years old, and has al- 
ready taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at one of the French colleges. After 
graduation, she became a professor of phi- 
losophy in a girls’ school in Lyons. This 
year she was a candidate for the important 
degree of Licentiate in Philosophy. 


Miss Florence Higgins, professor of elo- 
cution and rhetoric at the Northern Indiana 
Normal College, the youngest woman direc- 
tor of a school of oratory, and the first wo- 
man to hold such a position, has accepted 
the chair of elocution and oratory in the 
Northern Indiana College of Law at Valpa- 
raiso. Her exceptional ability as an instruc- 
tor secured for her the professorship when 
she was but seventeen years old. 


A New York City boy, Edward A. Grosse, 
by name, and only thirteen years of age, 
despite his blindness from early infancy, 
promises to distinguish himself both as an 
interpreter and composer of music. He 
made his first public appearance at a recent 
concert held at Mendelssohn Hall. His play- 
ing at this concert at once marked him asa 
candidate for the highest honors in the mu- 
sical world. The boy is a native of New 
York, and from an early age has shown a re- 
markable aptitude for music. He was placed 
under the tuition of Carl Hauser, who has 
trained him for over eight years. He has 
composed several piano studies which have 
been published, as well as an orchestral 
work which was produced at the concert in 
which he appeared. 


Miss Katherine Oliver of Toulon shares 
with Lady Aberdeen the honor of being in- 
vited to deliver an oration at a college com- 
mencement,—a signal distinction for a wo- 
man. Lady Aberdeen was thus honored by 
the Chicago University; Miss Oliver, by her 
alma mater, Monmouth College, of Illinois. 
To the gift of oratory, Miss Oliver adds the 
faculty of personification, and her *‘Scotch 
Evenings” have made her famous. In the 
autumn she starts on a tour of the world. 
Last December, she gave a reading at the 
White House, for President and Mrs. McKin- 
ley, to which a few intimate friends were 
invited. The selections included scenes from 
“The Little Minister,” the different charac- 
ters—Gavin Dishart, Baby, Nannie, and the 
Earl being dramatically impersonated. Miss 
Oliver has also recited for George Cable's 
famous reading-club at Worthampton. 


A NOTED WOMAN EGYPTOLOGIST 

Mme. Alice Le Plongeon has done remark- 
able work as an explorer. London is her 
native city, and her great ambition is to 
travel all over the world. While very young 
she met the explorer, Dr. Augustus Le 
Plongeon, at the British Museum, and kin- 
dred tastes drew them together. Their 
wedding journey was a long one,—from En- 
gland to Yucatan.—where the two lived for 
nearly a score of years among the ruined 
cities of the Aztecs. They made many re- 
markable discoveries, and Mme. Le Plon- 
geon personally took over one thousand 
photographs and made casts of many statues 
and frescoes. She discovered the Coh statue 
a cast of which she lately presented to the 
Museum of Natural History, New York City 
At present she is residing in New York and 
superintending the coloring of the cast 
Mme. Le Plongeon has recently been hon- 
ored by a request for her sere from 
the Geographical Society of France. 
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H Notable Autobiography 


The Life Story of Thomas J. Lipton, as re- 
lated by Himself—A Messenger Boy who 
Became the World’s Greatest Merchant 


SAW Sir Thomas J. Lipton at Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in New York, just 
before he sailed for England, last 
month, and asked him to give Suc- 

cEss the marvelous story of his career, 
which has been often related second- 
hand, but seldom in his own words. His 
name and fame as a giant in the business 
world are everywhere proclaimed. He 
has branch houses 1n almost every part 
of the globe for the transaction of his 
shipping business, or for the sale of his 
numerous products; and, though his en- 
terprises have reached a magnitude sel- 
dom equaled, he still continues active in 
extending the field in which his goods 
are sold. 

Sir Thomas has been averse to being 
interviewed during his short American 
trip; for he came on business, and his time 
has been fully occupied with important 
matters concerning his interests on this 
continent. But when I asked him very 
urgently to tell me the story of his 
career, that it may benefit many young 
men who are starting out, he smilingly 
complied. 


A Son of Poverty 

‘| suppose,” he said, ‘you have read 
that I am the son of a poor laborer, who 
was scarcely able to give me any school- 
ing at all. We lived in Glasgow, my 
parents and I, and at the age of ten I 
was obliged to quit school and go to 
work as a messenger in a stationery 
store. My wages, while I occupied that 
position, were just sixty cents a week, so 
you see I did n't have anything very en- 
couraging to which to look forward. 1 
was ampitious, and attended a night- 
school, where I obtained most of the ed- 
ucation that I have. I have educated 
myself, and think that I have made good 
use of what I managed to learn. 

“As I said, I was ambitious, and I 
had n't been in the stationery store very 
long before I ran away and came to 
America in the steerage of an Anchor 
Line boat. My parents were naturally 
opposed to my going so far away from 
home alone, and refused their permis- 
sion, soI had torun away. I wouldn't 
advise boys to do that, as a general thing, 
but my American trip certainly did me a 
vast amount of good. When I arrived 
on this side, I went down to South Caro- 
lina and worked on a plantation, but I 
dia not receive my wages until the crops 
were sold in the fall, and I did n't like 
that very well. I soon tired of South 
Carolina life, and came from Charleston 
to New York, again as a stowaway. I 
got a situation of noconsequence in New 
York, and remained here awhile; but 





finally, deciding that America was not 
the place for me, | returned to Glasgow, 
discouraged and disheartened. I have 
always felt, however, that my American 
experiences have since proved valuable, 
for my wits were sharpened, and my 
commercial training was largely obtained 
on this side. 


Ready to Settle Down 

‘‘Upon my return to Glasgow, I was 
quite ready to settle down, and, having 
persuaded my parents to let me have a 
few hundred dollars my father had saved, 
I set up shop for myself. It was a pro- 
vision shop, and I may say that there 1s 
where my real career began. The other 
years were preparatory lessons, which 
fitted me for my later career as a mer- 
chant. My whole heart was in this first 
little shop, and I dressed the windows, 
attended to the customers, and did 
everything myself. 1 was careful of the 
slightest detail, and took care that my 
customers always went away pleased; 
and to that solicitude on my part in those 
days I owe the greater success that has 
attended my later efforts. My little shop 
brought great success,and,encouraged by 
this, I began to establish other shops in 
Glasgow and other cities, until finally, 
by degrees, of course, I acquired the 
great business which is now mine. That 
is the story of my gradual advancement, 
and I know you'll sayit’s a simple story, 
and that everyone ought to be able to do 
the same.” 

‘‘But everyone isn’t able to do the 
same, Sir Thomas. There must be some 
secret about your success,” I said. 

“O, bosh!” said Sir Thomas. ‘‘This 
secret business is all nonsense. I simply 
worked hard, devoted my whole time to 
my business, had my heart in it, and 
could n't help succeeding. If every heal- 
thy young man will be temperate, work 





THOMAS J. LIPTON 


hard all the time, and do unto others as 
he would be done by, he cannot help 
succeeding. But few young men are 
willing to work. They are too particular 
about the hours they spend in the store 
or office. Why, I often say that I have 
worked twenty-five hours out of twenty- 
four, aud I do believe that I get twice as 
much done in a day as do most men. I 
have never been afraid of hard work, 
and have worked just as hard since my 
business has become established as I did 
before. I owe almost all of my success, 
I think I can truthfully say, to hard 
work and nothing else.” 


The Principles Essential to Success 

‘“‘But are there any special principles 
that you think are essential to success in 
business ?” 

‘Well, I think there are. For one 
thing, it is a rule of my business to do 
away, as much as possible, with the 
middleman. Ido not think he is neces- 
sary, and he simply takes away a good 
share of the profits. Further, I of course 
believe in advertising. I think every up- 
to-date business man does that. It is 
easy to see that the best way to reach 


the public is through the papers, for 
everybody reads nowadays. I believe, 
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too, in being very careful about the kind 
of men I employ. .I make sure that 
every man in my service is sober and of 
general good character, as well as a 
good worker. That, 1 think, is one of 
the chief aids to success.” 

‘‘Your business must be an enormous 
one now, Sir Thomas, from the stories in 
the English papers about the organiza- 
tion of your enterprises intu a limited 
company. 

“Yes, I have a good deal to attend 
to,”” he said, smiling. ‘I have sixty 
stores in London alone, and four hun- 
dred and twenty the world over, most of 
them being in the British Isles. I sell 
all food products except beef, which I 
have never handled. I own thousands 
of acres on the island of Ceylon, where I 
am the largest individual land-owner. 
On this land I grow tea, coffee, and co- 
coa,and employ several thousand natives 
to cultivate and ship it. I have ware- 
houses all over Asia, and branch stores 
in Hamburg and Berlin. In Chicago I 
have a packing-house where I sometimes 
kill three thousand hogs in aday. So 
you see my enterprises are pretty well 
scattered over the earth. 

‘‘How many employees have I? Well, 
all in all, I have somewhat over ten 
thousand, and a nicer lot of employees 
you never saw. I have never had a 
strike, and never expect to have one, for 
I make it my personal duty to see that 
my men are all comfortably fixed. We 
live together in perfect harmony.” 

“And what advice would you give 
young men who are about to start out 
tor. themselves, Sir Thomas ?” 

‘That's a broad question,” laughed 
the great man, as he arranged some ar- 
ticles in his portmanteau, preparatory to 
his departure for England. ‘It would 
take me some time to answer it properly. 
But to begin with, I say that hard work 
is the cardinal requisite for success. I 
always feel that I cannot impress that 
fact too strongly upon young men. And 
then a person's heart and soul must be 
in his work. He must be earnest, above 
all, and willing to give his whole time to 
his work, if necessary. Honesty, it goes 
without saying, is necessary, and if you 
want to be wholly successful, you must 
do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. If you don't, they will be 
sure to retaliate when you least expect 
it. If young men would follow these 
rules, they would get along very well; 
but few of them will. If your paper 
can inspire any of them to harder work, 
its mission will be blessed.” 

With that, Sir Thomas rose to say 
good-by. ‘‘My time is very precious, 
now,” he said; ‘tl wish*you could have 
come earlier. I am much interested in 
young men, and like to talk with them 
and about them. Bnt now I must say 


good-by.”” 
Row Lincoln Did It 
An Example of Sense and. Justice 
Sh: fact that the staff of our volun- 


teer army has been, in so many 
cases, supplied, irrespective of mer- 
it and experience, by the sons of noted 
men, has called out much caustic criticism 
from the people. It is refreshing to re- 
call, as one more example of his justice 
and generosity, the action taken by Lin- 
coln, when, during the Civil War, he 
desired his son Robert to enter the army. 
A letter addressed to Grant reads as fol- 
lows :— 
\ EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
1 WAasHINGTON, January 19, 1865. 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL GRANT: — Please 
read and answer this letter as though I were 
not President, but only a friend. My son, 
now in, his twenty-second year, having 
graduated at Harvard, wishes to see some- 
thing of the war before it ends. I do not 
wish to put him in the ranks, nor yet to give 
him a commission, to which those who have 
already served long are better entitled and 
better qualified to hold. Could he, without 
embarrassment to you or detriment to the 
service, go into your military family with 
some nominal rank, I, and not the public, 
furnishing his recessary means? If not, say 
so without the least hesitation, because I am 
as anxious and as deeply interested that you 
shall not be encumbered as you can be your- 
self. Yours truly, A. LincoLn. 


Young Lincoln served on Grant's staff, 
with the nominal rank of captain, but 
received no remuneration from the gov- 
ernment. 





USEFUL BITS OF KNOWLEDGE 








A powerful telescope will reveal 43,000,- 
ooo stars. 
* * 


England sold Uncle Sam, last year, 
$167,949,820 worth of merchandise; Italy, 
$19,067,352; Austria, $8,158,328; France, 
$67,530,231; Germany, $111,210,614 

* + * 

The property owned by fraternities at 
Cornell is valued at $475,000; at Williams, 
$350,000; Yale, $300,000; Amherst, $200,000; 
Wesleyan,$125,c00; Harvard, $125,000. 
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—Notwithstanding the United States has 
not appropriated a dollar toward defray- 
ing the expenses of representation at the 
Paris Exposition, yet the Exposition author- 
ities have given the United States a chance 
to furnish a million dollars’ worth (40,000 
horse power,) of electrical machinery. Ger- 
many and Russia have each appropriated 
$1,250,000, and England $500,000, for their 
own representation there. 

* * * 

—A hundred years ago there were only 
six cities in the United States which had a 
population of eight thousand; to-day there 
are over four hundred. Then, only one in 
thirty lived in cities; to-day, one in three. 
if the increase in population in cities goes 
on proportionately till 1g10,there will be ten 
million more people in cities than in the 
country. 

To-day, there is seven and a-half times 
as’ much crime in the cities as in the 
country 

x > 
It is estimated by Charles Alvin Gillig, 
whose business for twenty years has been 
caring for American travelers in London, 
that $75,000,000 will be lost to London this 
season by our war with Spain. These esti- 
mates are based on the carrying capacity of 
the steamships of different lines, and upon 
figures furnished by the various steamship 
companies. According tu Mr. Gillig, the 
average expenditure of the American tour- 
ist, during his vacation in England, is $1,500, 
and there will be during the present season, 
a falling off of fifty thousand tourists. 
* * # 

EXTENT OF BRITISH DOMINIONS 

England's Asiatic dominions and depen- 
dencies cover more than 2,500,000 square 
miles. She has 270,000,000 souls under her 
rule, speaking some twenty languages. 
Her European military strength in Asia is 
75,000, with 150,000 native auxiliaries, while 
her naval force is stronger than that of any 
other single power, excepting Japan. She 
has 21,000 miles of railway and 47,000 miles 
of telegraph on the land in Asia, and some 
20,000 miles of submarine cable. 

* ” * 
THE HEIGHT OF WOMEN 

“The average height of women in Eng- 
land,” says the ‘‘Family Doctor.” *‘is five 
feet six inches. The average height of 
American women is five feet four inches. 
The two inches in favor of the English 
woman are doubtless due to many genera- 
tions of outdoor life and sports. 

ao 7 * 


HOW BEESWAX IS MADE 


One of the most taxing of the bee indus- 
tries is the making of wax. Bees gorge 
themselves with honey, then hang them- 
selves up in festoons or curtains tothe hive, 
and remain quiescent for hours; after a 
time, wax scales appear, forced out from the 
wax pockets. The bees remove these scales 
with their natural forceps, carry the wax 
to the mouth, chew it for a time, thus 
changing it chemically. Thus it may be 
seen that wax-making is very expensive to 
the colony, for it costs not only the time of 
the workers, but it is estimated that twenty- 
one pounds of honey are required to make 
one pound of wax. 

* * 7 

A GENEROUS OFFER ACCEPTED 

The offer of Henry M. Flagler, to build 
a _ five-thousand-dollar hospital for the 
wounded, just north of the Royal Palm Ho- 
tel, at Miami, Florida, has been accepted 
by the Red Cross Society. He at once 
started erecting a building one hundred by 
thirty feet, to be ready for occupancy in a 
week, and will also build a smaller one if 
necessary. The Red Cross Society has 
given the use of the hospital. fully equip- 
ped, to the Government. 

Twenty-five nurses from the New York 
Red Cross Society were at once sent to 
Miami, Mr. Flagler having offered to take 
care of them at the Royal Palm Hotel until 
the hospital should be ready and other quar- 
ters provided for them. 


* 
’T is writ on Paradise’s gate, 
**Woe to the dupe that yields to fate.” 
—Hariz. 
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confined in a close room; thatis why we 
notice the dead smell in rooms that have 
been closed for any length of time. 

‘Sunlight also has much to do in keep- 
ing air in a healthy condition. Noplant 
can grow in the dark, neither can man re- 
main healthy in adark,ill-ventilated room. 
When the first asylum for the blind was 
erected in Massachusetts, the committee 
decided to save expense by not having 
any windows. They reasoned that, as the 
patients could not see, there was no need 
of any light. It was built without win- 
dows, but ventilation was well provided 
for, and the poor sightless patients were 
domiciled in the house. But things did not 
go well; one after another began tosick- 
en, and great languor fell upon them; 
they felt distressed and restless, craving 
something, they hardly knew what. 
After two had died and all were ill, the 
committee decided to have windows. The 
sunlight poured in, and the white faces 
recovered their color; their flagging en- 
ergies and depressed spirits revived, 
and health was restored. Is this not a 
good illustration of the necessity of sun- 
light in the animal economy ? 

‘Take an illustration of the necessity 
of oxygen in water, which 1s itself two- 
thirds oxygen in its composition. If 
it stands in a room any length of time, 
it becomes insipid; the oxygen entrapped 
between its particles has become dead or 
lost. ‘Take fishes and put them intoa lim- 
ited quantity of water,and they soon die. 
All healthy water has oxygen enclosed 
between its particles. The gills of 
fishes are their lungs, and they take water 
into their mouths and force it back 
through their gills and thus take out the 
oxygen, the same as is done in our 
lungs; and as soon as this is all con- 
sumed, they die, just as we would do if 
we breathed carbonic acid gas. 

‘‘Small bodiesof stagnant water become 
slimy and covered with what some call 
‘‘frog-pond ;” but frogs have nothing todo 
with it, for if you confine rain water in 
hot weather, the same thing will occur. 

‘‘Life exists just in the proportion that 
we breathe and exercise. 


The Great Causes of Colds 

“One great cause of colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis and pneumonia is that the 
system has become weakened by being 
in hot, ill-ventilated rooms, not be- 
ing supplied with enough oxygen to 
take off alldead matter,and in this weak- 
ened state persons go out into cold air— 
a change of 60 or 7o degrees, and take 
cold, not from getting into the cold air, 
but by coming from overheated, sealed- 
up rooms.” 

Let some hostess who has the health 
and pleasure of her guests at heart, in- 
augurate the open-latticed, daylighted 
apartment, with a few carefully selected 
cut and potted flowers, and so institute a 
reign of entertainments which are not 
consumption-developers and lung-con- 
gestors. It is true in avery significant 
sense, that ‘‘the breath is the life,”"—or 
death. 

Surely, during the season at seashore 
or mountain, where the air is a tonic to 
restore to the old the feelings of his 
youth, to the exhausted his vitality, to 
the discouraged his hope, it is a mistake 
almost serious enough to be called a sin, 
to spend hours and hours of each week 
in these airless and disease-germinating 
places. Better, a thousand times better, 
to see less of conventional society,and to 
spend one’s time in the life-giving society 
of Naturein her grandest haunts. Sure- 
ly, the admonition,— 

‘* Take the open air, 
The more you take the better,” 
is a good gospel. If you make it your 
law as well, your gain will certainly be 
immense. 
An Artificial Belief 


** Let alone the gin, 
The brandy and the whisky.” 


It is called champagne, and the. claret- 
cup, and other pretty-sounding names 


on the wine-list of hotel, café, and 
casino, but no one has ever found it, for 
this reason, less ready to steal away 
manliness and womanliness, and health 
and self-respect, giving, in exchange, 
headache, befogged intellect, a tippler’s 
reputation, a thinner pocketbook, and 
often a disinclination for the outdoor ex- 
ercise which is half the vacation’s bene- 
fit. Here, again, prevails a mistake as 
entire and as common as that about 
embanked roses. The man who takes 
no intoxicating drinks, or only an occa- 
sional glass of gin, is, to a large ma- 
jority of people, and these always the 
best people, as refreshing as are the de- 
tached and natural-looking flowers to 
those accustomed to the crowded wall of 
unnatural-looking blossoms. The arti- 
ficial craving and the artificial feeling 
that one who can drink a dozen glasses of 
champagne is considered more manly 
than he who drinks none or one, is as 
unhealthy and false as the germ-filled, 
exhausted, sunless atmosphere, and the 
colored lights. 

It is the old story, everywhere told 
and retold. If one would 

‘‘Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay,” 

he must, abroad as well as at home,take 
Nature for his queen, and Common Sense 
for her prime minister. 


+ 
Health Rints 


**NaTureE has a wonderful power of 
putting things right, if allowed free 
play.” 

—‘* HEALTH 1s the soul that animates 
all the enjoyments of life, which fade, 
and are tasteless, if not dead, without it. 
Without health, a man starves at the 
best and the greatest tables, and is poor 
and wretched in the midst of the great- 
est treasures and fortunes.” 

—WeE read on the foreheads of those 
who are surrounded by a foolish luxury, 
that Fortune sells what she is thought to 
cive.—LA FONTAINE. 


Avorp everything which tends to 
lessen your vitality, for this is your suc- 
cess-capital, and, if it is lessened or im- 
paired, your life work will be, in that 
proportion, a failure. Tobacco, intoxi- 
cants, sexual abuses, and excesses of all 
kinds are the great vitality-sappers of 
youth, and their encroachment upon life’s 
precious capital of nervous energy is ex- 
tremely subtle. 


‘‘Tue body has its claims,—it is a 
good servant; treat it well, and it will 
do your work; . attend to its wants 
and requirements, listen kindly and 
patiently to its hints, occasionally fore- 
stall its necessities by a little indulgence, 
and your consideration will be repaid 
with interest. But task it and tire it 
and suffocate it, make it a slave instead 
of a servant, and, although it may not 
complain much, yet, like the weary camel 
in the desert, it will lie down and die.” 


—THE root of “sanctity” 1s sanity. 
A man must be healthy before he can be 
holy. We bathe first, and then perfume. 
—MmMeE. SWETCHINE. 

**Avoid in youth luxurious diet; 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 

Be wisely gay; 
So shall ye, spite of age’'s fiat, 
Resist decay.” 
‘‘Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour 

When health is lost.” 

—Every moment then should be ded1- 
cated to a purpose, either of study, rest, 
or recreation. This is the secret of ac- 
complishing a vast amount of work, and 
by it we double our lives. We should, 
therefore, work when we are at work, 
play when we are at play, and rest when 
we rest, or, as Chancellor Thurlow said. 
‘‘The whole man should be devoted to 
one thing at one time.” 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty, 
These were one in Nature's plan; 
Humble toil and heavenly duty, 
These will form the pertect man. 
—Mrs. HAce. 


—WHEN aman gives heaith tor money, 
he makes the poorest investment of his 
life. 
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Cuba Libre 


OMES a cry from Cuban water— 
( From the warm, the dusk Anti'les-- 
. From the lost Atlanta's daughter, 
Drowned in blood as drowned in seas; 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 
See her struggles, hear her cries! 
Shall she live, or shall she languish? 
Shall she sink, or shall she rise ? 
And the kind who forged these fetters ? 
Ask five hundred years for news. 
Stake and thumbscrew for their betters ? 
Inquisitions! Banished Jews! 
Chains of slavery! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land? 
Why, these very chains that bound her, 
Bound Columbus, foot and hand! 
She shall rise, as rose Columbus, 
From his chains, from shame and wrong— 
Rise as Morning, matchless, wondrous, 
Rise as some rich morning song— 
Rise in ringing song and story, 
Valor, love personified. 
Stars and stripes espouse her glory, 
Love and Liberty allied. 


° 
The Cuban flag 


-F is said that the Cuban novelist, 





Cirilo Villaverde, took part in the 
formation of the Cuban flag about 
the year 
1848, at 
the time 
Garceral 
Narciso 
Lopez in- 
tended 
invading 
Caba, 
declares 
Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Guz- 
man ;*‘and 
the latter 
did, though 
only for a 
short time, 
plant the 
flag on Cu- 
ban soil. Those who planned the forma- 
tion of the Cuban flag, in my opinion, 
were inspired by the glory and splendor 
of the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, so great and mighty in her triumph 
over other nations, bearing in mind 
force, value, civilization, progress, gen- 
erosity and democracy! The American 
flag is guardian of a gallant and noble na- 
tion, which is, as an eloquent Cuban orator 
said, ‘A people who have never un- 
sheathed their swords, but to scatter 
chains.’ 

‘Students in the art of heraldry have 
pointed out a grievous mistake in the 
fact of the star being placed on a red 
field, blue being the correct color for 
the triangle. However, on this occasicn, 
heraldic rule cannot be observed. The 
flag of Cuba Libre is already consecra- 
ted by the sacrifice of many patriots, and 
the pure white star on the red field sym- 
bolizes, for Cubans, the independence of 
our nation, and the blood shed by our 
martyrs. To-day,in view of all, the flags 
of Washington and Cespedes float in 
unison, as if inalliance. The formerisa 
symbol of power and strength proudly 
exhibiting the constellation she pos- 
sesses; the latter is heroic and humble, 
hoping to make it shine with renewed 
vigor, by the will of a nation which has 
determined to have Spain evacuate 
America forever.” 
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¥ 
PRONUNCIATION OF SPANISH NAMES 

The following timely explanation of the 
pronunciation of a few Spanish names, as 
es by ‘'The Pioneer,” is believed to 

e approximately correct :— 

Such names as Havana and Madrid, we 
have long been accustomed to in their an- 
glicized sound, and it is not worth while to 
learn a different pronunciation. 

Havana—Hah-wah-nah, accent on second 
syllable. Webster gives Ha-ba-na or A-va-na. 

Madrid—Mah-dree, accent on second syl- 
lable. Webster gives Ma-dreed. 

Blanco—Blahng-ko, accent on first sylla- 
ble. 

Cabanas—Cah-wabh-nas, accent on second 
syllable. 

"Sagasta—Sa-gas-ta, as spelled, the ‘‘a’s” 
sounded as in cat. 

Gomez—Go-meth, accent on first syllable; 
“o” long. 

Canovas—Car-no-was, accent on second 
syllable; ‘‘o” long. 

Ruiz—Roo-eeth, equal accents. 

Maria Rodriguez— Mah-ree-a Ro-dree- 
geth, accent on second syllable in both 
words; ‘‘o” in **Ro” is long. 

Perico Diaz—Per-ee-ko Dee-ath, accent on 
second syllable in **Perico”; accents equal on 
second word. 
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Civilization’s Rapid Hdvance 





“Up To DATE” 


WaLTeR WELLESLEY 


development of many 
leading arts and sciences 


‘| Crowds Retreating Barbarism from the rudest begin- 
nings. ‘The useof fire is 
‘ Behind the scared squaw’s bir h canoe, ‘ntroduced by colored 
y Ihe steamer smokes and raves; pad : > ; 

And city lots are staked for sale drawings of lightning 


Above old Indian graves. 


WHITTIER. 


IVILIZATION in America, 
where else, presses closely upon 
the heels of departing savagery. 
The stolid Indian, in blanket and 
paint, stares at the railroad train, 

—‘‘heap wagon, no hoss,’’—that invades 
his old hunting grounds. The gang- 
plow turns the sod of the prairie, the 
gang-saw devours the giants of primeval 
forests at the headwaters of our rivers. 
Countless herds of Buffalo, which roamed 
the West less than a generation ago, 
have given place to countless herds of 
cattle which furnish beef for the tables 
of New England and Old England alike. 
Arid deserts of ten years ago are irri- 
gated gardens and orchards to-day. 
The sage brush and cacti of the last 
decade have been succeeded by the 
grape vines and orange trees of this. 
And now, even in far Alaska,the streets 
of Skaguay are illuminated by electric 
lights, a first-class central station having 
been installed by the Alaska Electric 
Light and Power Company. 


as no- 


1 


rhe rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm 

The chaos of a mighty world 
ls rounding into form 


5 


Hinother Constituent 
Of Our Atmosphere 


In a communication to the Academy of 


Sciences, of Paris, June 6, 1595, Protes- 
sor Ramsay, of London, announced the 
discovery of a fifth constituent of the 


earth's atmosphere, which he calle “*kryp- 
ton.” It is heavier than nitrogen, but 
the latter is eight thousand times as 
abundant asthe former. It was found 
by slowly evaporating liquid air, and 
then observing the spectrum of the resi- 
aue 


w 
A New field for Scientists 


Faraday liquefied chlorine in 1823, but 
sixty years elapsed betore Wroblewski 
and Olszewski first produced liquid air; 
but now, after another interval of but 
fifteen years, all the remaining gases 
have been liquefied, except ‘‘ krypton,” 
just discovered by Professor Ramsay 
and Lord Rayleigh. Hydrogen and 
helium have been liquefied during the 
current year, and already it is learned 
that, by their evaporation, we can get 
within twenty or thirty degrees of the 
zero of absolute temperature, thus open- 
ing a new field of scientific inquiry. 

> 
Geyser Gardens 

W. P. Howe, of Upper Geyser Basin, 
Yellowstone Park, Califormia, has a hot- 
house built of rough slabs, directly over 
agevser. The site is nearly a mile and 
a-half above sea level, and ice forms 
without nearly every month; but the 
water from the geyser is almost up to 
the boiling point, and as it flows along 
in an open canal, the contrast of temper- 
ature produces a warm, moist climate, 
not unlike that of the ancient carbonifer- 
ous period, and luxuriant growth and 
fruitage are natural results. 


¥ 


The Progress of Our Race 
Practically Lilustrated 


At the Omaha Exposition, the United 
States National Museum presents a se- 
ties of graphic exhibits, showing the 


and volcanic eruptions, 

and of men carrying fire- 
brands from such sources for purposes of 
destruction and torches for illumination. 
Step by step the growth of knowledge 
and skill in the use of fire is shown, un- 
til the stage is reached where a live Ute 
Indian sits twirling, between the palms 
of his hands, a wooden shaft, its point 
set into a conical depression in a second 
piece of wood. Then come sticks rotated 
by bowstrings, revolving drills, flint and 
steel, matches and the electric spark. 
The torch is followed by the stone lamp, 
with oil and wick, by the metal lamp, 
the kerosene lamp, the argand burner, 
and electricai development from the 
merest spark to the searchlight. 


? 


Remarkable Endurance of 
Severe Electric Shocks 
‘The next thing I remember,” said 
electrician William Jones, after re- 
ceiving a shock of 2 900 volts at Geneva, 
New York, ‘was a feeling of indescriba- 
ble terror. My heart throbbed in an 
effort to continue beating, my muscles 
seemed paralyzed, and every nerve 
seemed on fire. My arms were bent 
double and against my body, my fists 
were doubled and beating the air. My 
first effort was to straighten my fin- 
gers." He had been thrown upon a 
wooden floor, which probably accounts 
for his escape. Several years ago, H. 
R. Stevens, of Boston, received a shock 
of 2,500 volts on an electric-light pole, 
from which he fell upon very dry turf, 
which served as a non-conductor, and 
ailowed the electricity to escape slowly. 


* 
Coal is King 


Our war with Spain has called world- 
wide attention to coal as a prime requi- 
site for long-distance naval operations, 
with modern fighting-machines. A hun- 
dred years ago, a fleet becalmed was no 
more helpless than the vessels of the 
enemy; but to-day a failure of coal on 
any battleship places it at a great dis- 
advantage in combat with a hostile ves- 
sel moving freely under its own steam. 
In peace, too, no less than in war, coal 
has become the most indispensable serv- 
ant of the human race. 


e 
Al floating Machine-Shop 


One of the developments of the Span- 
ish-American war is the United States 
repair ship ‘‘Vulcan,” which sailed from 
the Charlestown Navy Yard at Boston, 
early in July, to join Admiral Sampson's 
fleet off Santiago, Cuba. Lieutenant- 
Commander Ira Harris is ir command, 
and Gardiner C. Sims, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is chief engineer. She 
has a crew of two hundred expert me- 
chanics, and is equipped with all the 
tools of a good machine-shop and elec- 
trical appliances of all kinds. 


»* 
Abolish Cowls and Glindsails 


It seems surprising that ventilation in 
warships should still be secured by cowls 
and windsails in such numbers as to 
occupy much valuable deck space and to 
detract materially from the general trim 
appearance of our vessels. Electric fans 
placed where needed, below the water 
line, and air-blast pipes used as in mines, 
would probably prove fully as effective, 
and they wou ld surely be much more 
convenient, and far less likely to be ren- 
dered useless in action,when they would 


be most needed. 
judicious use of liquid air, 


bly make the work of marine engineers 
and firemen much more endurable than 
it is now. 


- 
An Electrical Giant 


The storage battery of the 
Company, 139 Adams street, Chicago, is 
the largest in the world, its capacity be- 
ing, in technical language, 22,640 am- 
phere hours, or about seventy per cent. 
greater than that of any other battery. 

5 
Slow and Steady, Strong and Sure 


The Diesel motor shown at the New 


Such appliances,and a | 
would proba- | 


Edison | 


York Electrical Exposition runs at the | 


rate of only one hundred and seventy 
revolutions per minute, but carries its 
load of lights with less than one and one- 
half per cent. variation, and requires 
less than a minute to start the engine 
when perfectly cold. The ‘Scientific 
Machinist’ thinks that this is the first 
instance on record that a single-cylinder 
internal combustion engine has accom- 
plished such results. 


New Method of Preserving fresh Meat 


August Fjelstrup, a Danish zodlogist, 
has discovered a new method of preserv- 
meat for several days or even weeks 
after an animal is killed. By this meth- 
od, an ox is stunned in such a way that 
the brain is not injured, a ventricle is 
opened, allowing the blood to flow out, 
while through the other ventricle a briny 
solution is injected by means of a pow- 
erful syringe. The work is quickly done, 
and the animal is then ready for quar- 
tering. 

- 


Gleather Signals by Night 
In a recent issue, ‘‘The Monthly 
Weather Review” shows how a search- 
light may be used at night to send out 


weather signals, which can be seen for 
twenty miles. 
Hn Ittuminated Bulletin 


L. S. Crandall, of typewriter fame, 
has perfected a very ingenious combina- 
tion of groups of incandescent electric 
lamps so connected with twenty six key- 
bars arranged on the plan ot the Rem- 
ington typewriter, that an operator can 
display an illuminated bulletin with let- 
ters as tall as a man, if desired, as fast 
as he can spell out the words he wishes 
to display. His device is now in use at 
Madison Square, New York, by a prom- 
inent paper, 

? 


Englishmen Appreciate Electrical 
Appliances from America 
{t is said that an English manufac- 
turer visiting Birmingham, England, re- 
cently,was surprised to find electric cars 
made in Philadelphia running on rails 
made in Pittsburg, propelled by a cur- 
rent from a power-house equipped with 
boilers from Erie, engines from Milwau- 
kee, and general electric fittings from 
Schenectady. 
? 
Electric Street Lights which Never fail 
In Torquay, England, two incandes- 
cent electric lamps are so arranged on 
each post carrying an arc-lamp, that the 
former are lighted automatically when 
the circuit of the latter is broken, thus 
insuring continuous illumination under 
nearly all conceivable conditions. 


- 
Glelcome Japanese Endorsement 


A Japanese newspaper says that the 
authorities of the locomotive department 
at Shimbashi station, 
American locomotives are superior in all 
respects to those made in England, and 
work more economically. 


¥ 
To fan a Fly or Move a Mountain 


The recent Electrical Exhibition at 
New York has shown in the most forci- 
ble way that the electric current is the 
most useful force at the command of 
man. Delicate as the first conscious 
thought of a child, yet powerful as the 
glacier or the avalanche, its applicability 
is all but universal. 


| 
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$22 Cheval Glass 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 


lo see oursels as others see us! 


So sang Burns 
one hundred 
And 


now his prayer 


vears ago. 


has been grant- 


ed: the power 
he prayed for is 
here; every 
clever person to- 
day owns a 
cheval glass. 
N othing 
take 


As well substi- 


can 


its place. 


tute candles for 





gas as expect 


full 


mirrors to do the work of a 


small 


length cheval. 

This is one of our largest size mirrors. 
It stands 6 feet in height. 
The 
umns are surmounted by tall classic cap- 
The 
plate, 4 f 


The wood is 
quartered oak. massive twisted col- 


itals. glass is extra heavy French 
t. 6 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. with deep 
inch bevel. 


We 


castors. 


mount the glass on easy running 


At such a price as §$22 it is one 
of the great bargains of the year. 


General catalogue sent on receipt 
of five two-cent stamps. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Furniture and 


Draperies..... 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Physical Foundations 
‘Are Built in Youth... 








The greatest cleanser of delicate organisms 
of boys and girls : the surest safeguard against 
diseases in after years is 


POLAND WATER 


The Purest and Most Valuable Med- 
icinal Water in the World. 
Send for **Water Book” and Litera- 
ture regarding the great power of this 

water to 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


So. POLAND, - - - = Maine. 
BOSTON, - = 175 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK, - - 3 Park Place. 


__PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Chestnut ut St, 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised, to canvas with are wanted 
at once for Dr Scott's Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms: we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every 
agent who works for us. 

Pail Mall Electric Ass'n, Room 23, 842 Broadway, NewYork, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


mail, adapted to 
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compatenttnetragre a 











music TEACHERS 


Would you like to know how to increase 


business? Something new. 
with good peoutts, 

for partion A 

gE bum 101 Rose Ave., Jersey City, N.d, 


your 
Thousands using it 
— will pay you to write at once 
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Inequality and Progress* 


QUALITY is a charmed word. Mr. 
Harris tells us in this excellent 


book. Almost every social the- 

ory gets it in somewhere, as a 

fundamental condition of human 
welfare. Even when the difficulty of 
realizing it is recognized, the conviction 
remains strong that it is desirable, and 
that effort should constantly be directed 
toward gaining the little or the much 
that is attainable,—the more the bet- 
ter,—as if there could be no question in 
e mind that inequality is in itself a 
source of evil. 

There is undoubtedly some truth— 
possibly a half-truth,—in an idea so per- 
sistent. There is an essential civil and 
political equality of men which already 
exists, acquired slowly in the course of 
history. That which is yet to be gained 
is now most frequently detined as equal- 
ity of opportunity. The belief is enter- 
tained by many that, should all doors of 
opportunity be opened, should those re- 
strictions of poverty, of enforced idle- 
ness, of adequate remuneration and 
of ignorance which hold many in slavery 
be removed, should all men be liberated 
so that no opportunities of labor, skill, or 
knowledge are closed to them, should 
there be no grant of monopolies to fa- 
vored individuals, should adventitious 
advantages of birth and culture be swept 
away, society would make an enormous 
advance toward essential equality. 

Compared with animals, men are alike 
The intelligent acts of even a 
chimpanzee excite wonder, not because 
it performs them so well, but because it 
coes them at all. Compared with Pata- 
gonians, all Englishmen may be consid- 
ered equal, although the native ability 
of some savage chiefs and the dense stu- 
pidity of some Englishmen would justify 
adoubt. The lines which divide man- 
kind from animals below, and race from 
race‘above, are wide apart, and even be- 
tween individuals of the same race are 
differences innumerable. The variation 
between Matthew Arnold and a Neapol- 
itan beggar, both Caucasians,is as great 
as the difference between those opposite 
four-footed comicalities of nature, the 
kangaroo, all hind legs, and the giraffe, 
all forelegs, yet both vertebrates. All 
German’s are so different from all Eng- 
lishmen that, in comparison, the mem- 
bers of either nation are seen to have 
that in common which equalizes them 
But Gladstone is more like Bismarck, 
unlike as they are, than Gladstone is 
like the English William Tomlinson, 
who can earn only two shillings and six- 
pence a day. 

At first all men of the same race seem 
alike, as do all sheep of the same flock. 
Ata meeting of Norwegians in Fanueil 
Hall, on the anniversary of the discovery 

f America by Leif Ericsson, a spectator 

said that there seemed to be one great 
mass of yellow hair and ruddy faces. 
A congregation of two thousand negroes 
in Savannah presents to the eye of the 
stranger scarcely any distinctions but 
sex and age. At first one Chinaman 
seems to resemble another as closely as 
one pea parallels another in the same 
pe d. Doubtless all Americans seem 
alike to them at first,but they soon learn’ 
that a missionary in Pekin is at least 
distinguishable from a politician in San 
Francisco. 

Few apostles of equality stretch their 
leveling line around the earth, without 
deflecting it a little to exclude Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen, Thugs, and various 


a san 


or equal. 


other peoples from the group which in- | 


cludes Europeans and Americans. The 
author's opinion is that distinctions so 

*INEQU ay AND 2s. Hovewtos Har- 
ris. 12-mo, gilt top, $1 25. od OUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY, Hoston ew York. 


radical reside in the constitution of men, 
that, even in the same nation, a line is | 
reached beyond which equalizing is an 
impossibility, and that progress consists 
in the realization rather than in the at- 
tempted obliteration of human unlike- | 
nesses. 

As society progresses, individuals meet 
come more, not less,unique. The ideals 
of persons are more unique than the ac- | 
tual persons. If individuals should be- 
come their true and best selves, they 
would be more and more original in 
distinctive uniqueness. Vice tends to 
sameness; it degrades, or grades down. | 
A gallery of rogues, while the faces are 
somewhat alike, shows the same coarse, 
sinister, brutal expression in all the pic- 
tures. On the other hand, a gallery of 
fair women presents variety of type. 
They are very unlike. Vice and igno- | ?0 
rance tend to sameness; beauty and vir- | 
tue tend to variety. In other words, | 
we develop ourselves, we individnalins 
ourselves. 

True ownership, whether material, 
mental, moral, or spiritual, is not ac- | 
| 





quired simply by taking what we desire 
from others. Intelligence cannot be ac- 
quired by depriving the wise of part of 
their knowledge; nor refinement by rob- 
bing the cultivated of their culture; nor 
virtue by taking away the character of 
the good. Those values can be obtained 
only by one’s own ambition and toil. 
Ownership is use, 

There are two kinds of discontent: 
one is to be condemned, the other to be 
encouraged; one ignoble, the other no- 
ble; the first representing envy, the 
second, ambition. There has been, 
is, a sickening servility toward the ric 
but there seems to be some abatement of 
eager running after the wealthy. It is 
not the old-fashioned American who | 
looks on wealth with misgiving; it is the | 
newest-fashioned American, the best 
educated, the most finely equipped, the 
young man choosing dehberately a high | 
calling in which he cannot hope to make 
a fortune,—it is he who regards the vast 
accumulations of money, once our admi- 
ration, with genuine contentment in his | 
higher aim. Now one false form of suc- 
cess and now another may be overval- 
ued in popular estimation, yet in a 
democracy, standards of intelligence 
and character have the best chance of 
winning admiration and creating inspi- 
ration. Such standards, embodied in 
superior persons,—in scholars, teachers, 
statesmen, artists, capitalists, and bene- 
factors,—are the indispensable condi- 
tions of progress. 

Contentment is anything but stagna- 
tion and repetition without desire for 
more. Itis not, indeed, restless. It is 
serene, calm, and satisfied, just because | 
it is ever reaching atter and gaining | 
some new and worthy end. It might be 
characterized as a state of moving equi- 
librium. A ship under sail is more 
steady than aship at anchor. Aimless- | 
ness is restlessness; but, even as the ar- | 
row flying straight to its mark is the one 
that really rests, so a desire speeding to 
its aim is thé healthy yearning of a rest- 
ful and satisfied spirit. In such action, | 
when allowed reasonable freedom of | 
choice and of movement, each finds his | 
greatest good, and the feeling of equali- | 
ty which prompts to such action is mere- 
ly a condition of true progress. 
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‘THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A Handsome 1oo-page B es for Book- 
keepers, Cashiers an 

will teach yes Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Law. short 
Accounting, Banking, Business 

Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning 
How to Detect Counterfeit 


8 “K Co. Ltd. Dep t 
PRICE $1 A_ YEAR. roe BOOK ETROIT, MICH. 
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WILL POWER 
Personal “Magnetism 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
otherwise impossible. Philosophy of influencing 
as daily demonstrated by the successful every- 
where. Increases the salary of the employee, 
assures the fortune of the business man and sur- 
cow the society woman with friends. KEY to 

ER 2M, 0r 12c. and addresses of 3 friends. 

Pret of. L. H. An H. Anderson, SB 88, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Inexpensive Books 


Suggestive 
of Success. 
‘Don’t Worry’’ Nuggets. pits of Ore 


from Rich Mines. Gathered by 2! ANNE G. 
PENNINGTON. Selections from Epictetus, 
EMERSON, GEORGE ELtiot, and KOBERT 
BROWNING. Flexible cloth, gilt top. 40 cents. 
“Mot of the worrying we do is ei her over fancied 
troubles or in antic'pation of those which never ar- 
rive ; yet worry kills more people than work ever did 
Whatever helps to overcome that pernicious babit is 
a benefactor ... It is wonderful to see the aptitude, 
the practical sense, the helpful suggestiveness of the 
hints in the little book.” Nor: istoun Herald. 
Beecher as a Humorist. Selections from 
the works of HENRY WARD BEECHER; com- 
piled by ELEANOR Kirk. Cloth. 78 cents. 
of xtracts which now please the intellect, and now 
tickle the fancy into merriment, but which never fail 
to touch the heart of some eternal truth.0—P) oid 
J 
| Comforting Thoughts, for those in Bereave- 
ment, Illness, and Adversity. Compiled from 
HENRY WARD BEECHER by IRENE H. 
OvinGton. Cloth. 7§ cents. 
“Opened anywhere, something to arrest attention 
and feed the heart in trouble js sure to be on the 
page." "—Independew 





| Lectures to Young Men, on Various Im- 


portant Subjects. By HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER. Cloth. $1.2g. 

‘Fearless dissertations, with a power of eloquence 
and practical illustrations so unique as to be often- 
times startling.”"—Philadelphia Inquver. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln. py wx. 
O. Stopparp, one of PReEs’T LINCOLN’s 
confidential Secretaries, and author of many 
tales for young readers. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

“Graphic and entertaining . . . as rich in incident 
as any romance, and sparkling with wise wit and racy 
anecdote.” —Harper's Monthly. 

Bullet and Shell. 4 Soldiers’ Romance: 
Camp, March, and Picket; Battlefield and 
Bivouac, Prison and Hospital. By MAJOR 
GEORGE F. WiLLIAMs. Illustrated, from 
sketches among the actual scences, by Epwin 
Forses. Cloth, gold and silver stamping. 
$1.50. (T con ‘thousand sold.) 

“Reads as though written on a drum-head, on the 
field of battle."’—The Citic, N. ¥. 

ay ~H of spirit, humor, and the martial genius.’’"— 
New York Sum. 

“We eaee of no more stirring and soul-inspiring 
book.” Y. Com, Adee: tise 
The Tian who Outlived Himself. py 

ALBION W. TouRGEE. Cloth, decorated, gilt 
top. 75 cents. 

“The story isin an entirely new line, one of the most 
ingenious and powerful that Judge TouRGEE has 
written, and will attract and hold the reader's atten- 
tion from the outset.""— Boston Home Journal. 

NOTICE! 

Any or all of the above named books will be mailed 

postpaid to any Reader of “SUCCESS” on receipt of the 


price—less per ceat., by the publishers. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 East Tenth St., New York. 


A Business Opportunity. 


Do you want to start in business for your- 





| self? If you do, we are in position to help 


you. Don’t wait. Write at once for particulars. 
NEW JERSEY M’F'G CO. (Incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 


00000660 000000 
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SUCCESS 


vise this course evi- 





dently consider 
money as an end rath- 
erthan as a means. 
It is the view of the 
miser rather than 
that of the character- 
builder. 











hat is an Education Mlorth? 
Does College Training Promote Material Suc- 
cess?—Breadth of Character 


N spite of the general impression 
that college men are not as prac- 
tical outside the learned professions 
as those who, from boyhood, have 

grown up in their vocations, there seems 
to be a growing demand for college-bred 
men and women. 

The manager of one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in the country 
recently told the writer that he always 
tries to get college men for his business, 
and would take no others, unless com- 
pelled by necessity. This man declares 
that college graduates learn his business 
much more rapidly; that they seem to 
comprehend the situation much more 
clearly ; that their ability to adapt means 
to ends is much greater than that of 
others; and that their superior intelli- 
gence, broader views, and greater power 
of combination, give them a great ad- 
vantage. 

Many of the large establishments 
throughout the country prefer to employ 
college men, especially for foremen, 
superintendents, etc. 

Rev. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, in his 
latest work, ‘‘ The American College in 
American Life,” refers to the increasing 
proportion of college-bred men in the 
professional, political, and intellectual 
ife of the country. 

Forty-two of the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence had a 
liberal education. Three of the five 
members who drafted the Declaration,— 
Jefferson, Adams, and Livingston,— 
were college-bred. Twenty-nine of the 
fifty-tive men who composed the conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the constitu- 
tion, had a classical education. Three 
were educated at Harvard, four at Yale, 
nine at Princeton, five at William and 
Mary College, one at Oxford, and one at 
Glasgow. Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
were also represented. Sixteen of the 
thirty-two Speakers of the House of 
Representatives have been college men ; 
twelve of the twenty-four Presidents of 
the United States have been liberally 
educated. Twenty-three of the thirty- 
six men who have filled the office of 
secretary of state have been college 
yraduates, and five others were in col- 
lege for a longer or shorter period. The 
highest positions in the courts of the 
United States, or of individual states, 
are usually filled by college graduates. 
Every Chief Justice, except John Mar- 
shall, has been a college graduate, and 
Marshall was a student at William and 
Mary College till the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Two-thirds of the associate 
judges of the Supreme Court, and two- 
thirds of the present Circuit Court judges 
are college graduates. 

A large proportion of the members of 
the Cabinet have been liberally educated. 
It is interesting to note, however, that of 
President McKinley's cabinet, only one 
member, Secretary Long, is a college 
graduate. 

Bishop Vincent declared that, if his son 
were to be a blacksmith, he would send 
liim to college. 

The fact is, there are some things in 
the world worth more than money, and 
education is one of the most important. 

What material advantage can compare 
with mental wealth? Who would not 
prefer to be an intellectual millionaire, 
or alarge banker of character, rather 
than a mere hoarder of great treasures 
in silver and gold? Can anything else 
compare with the development of one’s 
self? Can the gaining of money be 
favorably measured with the expansion 
of the intellectual powers, the unfolding 
of the soul's infinite possibilities? It 
seems sacrilegious to even suggest that 
a boy can make more money by going 
into business without devoting years to 
gaining an education. Those who ad- 


There is no real suc- 
cess except in growth. 
He who has ceased to grow, to increase 
his individual wealth, has ceased to be 
successful, however many millions he 
may be able to count. 

¢The success of an acorn is in becoming 
an oak. No other success is possible to 
it. But it is not to become a scrub oak, 
not an oak with a single branch, even if 
enormously developed; but a full- 
rounded, symmetrical oak, which will 
furnish not only shade, and beauty of 
contour, but stalwart timber for a ship 
or a building. 

Even a cobbler with a college educa- 
tion, we contend, would be infinitely 
better off than one without it, for the 
chances are that, with it, he will possess 
himself of books, periodicals, works of 
art, even though they be few and simple, 
and with other means of self-culture 
which he would not otherwise obtain. 

Is a liberal education worth nothing to 
afarmer? Is it worth nothing to know 
the laws of chemic forces, to be able to 
analyze the soil, to know the laws of 
alternating crops, to be able to bring out 
the latent possibilities of apparently 
sterile land, to understand the laws of 
heredity in stock-raising, the possibilities 
of tree and vine? 

Is it worth nothing to be able to look 
into the mysteries of nature, and to in- 
telligently appreciate its marvelous beau- 
ties? Is it worth nothing to be able to 
read ‘‘ books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything?” 
What is wealth, if this is not? Can any 
one conceive of greater riches than an 
intellect well stored, well disciplined,— 
than a broad, deep, full-orbed soul? 


? 


The Real Length of Life 
Rev. Davin Greece, D.D. 


When we take a day, and see how 
much can be. crowded into it, and then 
when we see how many days are in a 
life, life seems great. Divide anything 
up into parts and you magnify it. A 
certain wise man took this way to give 
his wife an idea of how much one thous- 
and dollars is. She had no idea of 
money. Her purchases were enormous, 
It happened one day that her eye fell 
upon a magnificent ring, and she cov- 
eted it. It cost one thousand dollars. 
But what was one thousand dollars to 
her,‘in comparison with the ring? Of 
course, her husband consented to the 
purchase. What else could a dutiful 
and affectionate husband do? But he 
tried this method of educating his wife 
concerning the great price of the ring. 
He instructed his banker to send her the 
one thousand dollars in small pieces,— 
pennies, dimes, quarters. In came the 
money, bagful after bagful. She never 
had such an idea of a thousand dollars 
before. When the money was piled be- 
fore her, it alarmed her; the — of the 
ring went up a hundredfold, and was 
considered at once an extravagance 
which she of her own option abandoned. 
A human life broken up into days is like 
a thousand dollars broken up into cop- 
pers and fractional silver pieces. 


- 
Education by Mail 


Educational devices and facilities in- 
crease and multiply. In this decade,the 
youth who cannot secure an education 
sufficient for at least an effective start in 
life, must be living under extremely pe- 
culiar circumstances. The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
Pa., present one of the most successful 
plans for home study. Their method is 
simple, practical, and economical. A 
beginner taking up a complex subject,— 
for example, mechanical engineering,— 
finds his first instruction papers,received 
through the. mail, very simple,and easily 
comprehended. Each paper res 
the way for the next, and the difficulties 
to be overcome are reduced still farther 





by the personal aid of the instructors, 
who are in close touch with the student, 
through the mails, during the entire 
course. The perfection reached in the 
text and illustration papers is the result 
of six years of improvement, involving 
the expenditure of $150,000, 

It is asserted that a large majority of 
the students acquire better-paid posi- 
tions as a result of their studies. There 
are now over 35,000 students and gradu- 
ates of the institution, and but few im- 
portant industrial enterprises in the 
country where, among the superinten- 
dents, foremen, or skilled workers, there 
are not one or more students or gradu- 
ates of the schools. 

The schools are said to have met with 
extraordinary success since their estab- 


lishment in 1891, in teaching machine | 


design, steam engineering, electricity, 
architecture, mechanical and architectu- 
ral drawing, mining, plumbing, heating, 
and ventilating; chemistry, bridge, rail- 
road, municipal, and hydraulic engineer- 
ing; sheet-metal pattern drafting, Eng- 
lish branches, bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy. 


- 
TRUTH SHALL CONQUER 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot, plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distil; 
For him the axe be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For him the’ stake prepared: 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 

—CHARLES MACKAY. 


. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL HOBSON 


—James Marceilus Hobson, brother of the 
hero of Santiago Bay, has recently earned 
his appointment to West Point Academy 


by a successful competitive examination. 
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If You Suffer 


ace Epilepsy, Epileptic Spells, Fits, 
| Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance, Falling Sick- 
| ness, Vertigo, etc., have children or rela- 
| tives that do so, or know people that 


are afflicted, My New Discovery, 
Epilepticide, will cure them, and all 
you are asked to do is to send for a 


Free Bottle, and try it. I am quite 
prepared to abide by the result. It 
has cured thousands where every- 
thing else has failed. Please’ give 


full name, AGE, and postoffice and ex- 
| press address 


WM. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 
94 Pine St., New York City. 


Note.—All sufferers are advised to send for 
Gratuitous Expert Advice and a Free Bottle of 
this New Discovery,which is an Unfailing Cure for 
any and all of the frightful forms of Epilepsy and 
allied nervous diseases. When writing Dr. May, 
please mencion Success. 
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\ for Men, Women, Girls 
« Boys. Complete line. 

All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
x im Ad $60 ‘Arlington’ “* $24.50 

No Money in vance. 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. year a > Se aakan 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege toexamine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agentx & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Vanituren Street, B-380 Chicago, Ile 











Your Dinner can, 


latonetime on ene burner of any 
d of stove if you use 


THE 


ea. steam Cooker 


Prevents steam and | 
duce fucl billie 50 per cent. Whistle 









Will held 12 one 
in Canning Fruit. Agents Wanted. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box 46 Toledo, 0. 








by selling 25 pounds 

Haker's Fede ete. 
among your friends fora dies* 
solid Silver Watch with Chatelaine 
Pin or long Opera Chain ; 25 lbs. for 
Gents’ Silver Watch and Chain; 
10 lbs. for Camera or Gold Ring; 
100 and 150 Ibs, for high-crade 
Bicycles ; 24 lbs. for Guitar, etc., 
etc. Send postal for Catalogue. 
Dept.97', Springfield, Mass. 
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Free! 
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Free!! | 


Three Beautiful Button Photographs 





OF 


Your Baby or Your 
Friend, 

Your Beau or Your 
Brothe: 

Your Sister or Your 
Father, 


Your Sweetheart or 
Your Mother, 


OR 


t, 





Any Other Person in the Wide, Wide Worid; 
OR EVEN OF YOUR PET DOG OR CAT. 


Before 
Sept. Ist, 
1898,  ‘** 


same 
photograph 


beautifully reproduced. 
usual price is Fifty Cents each button, but we 


SEND one new subscriber to SUCCESS, at One 
Dollar,and the photograph of anyone you hold 

dear, and we will send you three buttons 
size as the 


above pictures, with 


The 


will give you three of the most beautiful button photo- 
graphs ever made, FREE, if you will send us One New 


Subscriber. 


indicated. Money Promptly 
Refunded if not satisfied. 








The Original Photograph will be returned to you 
he with the Buttons. Time required: One Week. 


No orders postmarked later than August 31st 
will be received. This is a special 
offer, and good only for the time 


7 Buttons for 
Two Subscribers 











ADDRESS 





The Succes " 





COOPER UNION, 
New York. 
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SUCCESS 


ly carries bundles of papers home, which he 
works over until midnight. 

His time is so entirely occupied that he 
has not developed any decided inclination 
for amusements. He says he finds all the 
relaxation he wants in his business. He is 
not a club-man, and he is not a fashion- 
plate. He will talk with a visitor and carry 


on business at the same time,without losing | 


sight of the object of the visit or the busi- 
ness in hand. 


5 
Show Your Colors 


It is honorable for a regiment to bear 
its standard aloft in the thickest of bat- 
tle. It is a sign of patriotism and cour- 
age. Butit is a reproach to allow it to 
be lowered and trampled in the dust. 
When an army would disgrace its foe, it 
hauls down its ensign from the strong- 
holds and plants its own standard there 
amid the hearty cheers of the victors. 

Young man, young woman, show your 
Let your light shine and your 
example be pure, constant, and positive. 
What a beautiful example was that of 
the little boy, Clarence Mackenzie, of 
the drum corps of the Thirteenth New 
York regiment. The troops were con- 
veyed by a steamer to Annapolis; and, 
on the first evening out, the colonel, in 
passing, discovered Clarence asleep on 
the deck. The excitement and fatigue 
of the day had exhausted him, and he 
had fallen asleep unconsciously. He 


colors. 


was aroused from his sleep and told to | 
the colonel directing him to a | 


go below, 
place in the cabin where he might spread 
his blanket and lie down for the night. 
As soon as the braue little boy had pre- 
pared his bed, amid the confusion sur- 
rounding him,—soldiers talking, laugh- 
ing and singing,—he knelt down, folded 
his hands, and offered his silent prayer 
to God for protection. No sooner did 
the soldiers see his attitude, and know 
that he was at praver, than they ceased 
talking and laughing, and every voice 
was still. There were men around him 
who had never prayed, and from whose 
lips words of profanity had dropped 
doubtless that night, but tears came to 
their eyes as they saw the brave boy on 
his knees. One man said: *‘I] was deep- 
ly affected, and the thought came into 
my mind, ‘that is probably the way in 
which my wife is praying for me at this 
moment.” 

The brave drummer-boy was honored 
for showing his colors, and his example 
became a beaytiful and gentle influence 
among the soldiers. 











Malgextract 


has been 
examined 
by the 


Government 





Absolutely Pure 


AND PERFECT 


All Druggists sell it. 
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tied me Oe. MONTH ene —* made by all our 
“ ng = in the United States. 
n 
want men inevery County ae eee. 
mevent We will start you at ones. 0 experience neces- 
sary. Noecapital required. We furnish a full line 
of samples, stationery, etc. A tailor’s-for-the- 
trade complete ae read age business. Necommis- 





We are the Largest 
Tailors in America. 
e make to measure over 
3. 000 suite annual! We 
occu, Pp aneeens of thie lar- 
ess blocks in Chi- 


cago. We refer you to the 
| Bank Commerce oy 
Express or ee Co. in 
any residentof 
‘ore ing with us, 
write to any end in Chica- 
goandask them to come and 


see van then write you if it is 
unity to secure 


a . ody, high ayt 
Se Beyita 


ycarse ee cae 
en ing and satisfy 
slciglans ever oa 


York in 
300 days 
ou can’t 


ex; ww 
We Want to Engage You 


to takeorders for our Hade- 
to-Orde> and Measure Custom 
Tailoring, (Men’s Suits, 
Pantsand Overcoats). We 
put you in the way to take 
orders from almost every 
man in your county, s 
business better than a store 





poses, and ing how 

pleased with the work. would say I donot object to your using may pie y photograph. a 

our prices are ont Fee so exact t y measurem giad- 

iy recor mend = ous that I have never made less than en wm per per saab 

since I received a your Geet out@t, and in the best months have as high as 
0350.00 per mon 


ery truly, mes. D 
Should ou write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle's. eply. with s 620,000.00 stock. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST TAILORS IN AMERICA ° Fine Cuvtom-tade Garments. We buy our cloth dt 


rect from the largest B 
We control the product of several ae mills. We capes the most extensive and owneune a tailoring 
plants in existence, thus = to from 
near, 


rice of Suits and 65. 
$1. 50 te 85, 00. Prices so low every one in your county will be glad to have ‘their ‘puits and 
Overcoats made to ' 
bound book containing large cloth samples of our entire 

ey Pantaloonings.a bo a aes costs us , 


2 Book, Tape Measure, Bu ne 
Matter, yourname oa rf stamp with pad We also furnish yous Balesman’s Net Confidential Priee > List. The 

prices are left blank under each description so you can fill in a own selling prices, arranging your profit to 
suit yourself. As soonas you have received your sample book eneral outfitand have read our book of instruc- 
tionscarefully, which teaches you how to take orders,and pin selling price you are ready for business 
and can begin taking orders from every one. At your low petece ae men.farmers,and in + every one will 
order their ote ane. Tou can take several orders every day at $1.00 to 65.00 preft on cach every one willbe 


astonis| at your low prices. 

Just take the orders and send them to us and we will make the garments 
You REQUIRE NO_ MONEY within 6 days and send direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject 
to examination and ho apt ag) aie price,and collect your ie 1 selling price, and every week we wil! send 
you a check for all your =. need eol mo money, deliver no goods,simply go on taking orders, adding a lib- 
eral profit.and ve deliver the goods, collect all the yay 4 andevery week romptl send you in one round check 
your full profit tor the we wake SNearly all our men get a check from us of at leas trod poe in se es 


THE OUTFIT IS FREE grurcrs 











A large, handsome leather 
Hine of Suitings, Over con 
dollars to cet up,also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction 








~~ A but ” tach NouTeT < costs 


would i 
sataetlen a of ae ee oe ‘curiosity, AS A “GUARANTEE OF OF choo 
Faith on tHe PART OF EVERY APPL _. we we reaorey you ot aie 


oft rti reference, and furt to 4 BoLLAn AR and dy r~ oe the th 
0 parties as e, & pay and ex e 
outfit when received | 8 1 as represented and yn SF big wages. “The’ gt. 00 you 


received does not begin te to pay the ¢ cost” us but yay bh us you mean business. 
we wi Witt PucrunD YO YOUR pad = SOON ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED TO $25.00, which 


amount you can take the first da 
Fill out the following lines cnnidinaiae your name,cut out and send to us,and the outfit wil! be sent ycu at once 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Bidg, CHICACO, ILL. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express C.0.D., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Com- 
plete Salesman’s Outfit,as described above. I agree to examineit at the express office and if found exactly 
as represented and I feel | can make good big wages taking orders for you, | agree to pay the exvress agent.as 
a guarantee of goodfaith,and to show I mean business, One Dollar and express with the understanding the 
One Dollar is to be refunded to me as 800n as my sales have amounted 0925, oo. if Pry found as represented and 
lam not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. T 


On above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown youone 
year or longer. 


* ‘Name of Postoffice,County and State on above line. 


Your age....... .. pk acewwedd ot vedennsaessieaedas 





Married OF SIMIC... cccccccccccrcccccccccccccces 
Address your letters plainly 


___— AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
09000000 60000000 


DIEBOLD SAFE #2 LOCK CO. 


79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Works and Home Office, Canton, Ohio. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’! Agent. 











FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 
VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


Seeeooos 


Largest Safe Works in the 


World. rT? bh) 
House Safes from $40 Up. Deyo sy “All 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 
H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 79 Duane St., New York. 
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God’s Message to Men 


OD said: lam tired of kings; 

I suffer them no more; 
J Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor 


Think ve I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


Mv angel,—his name is Freedom 
Choose him to be vour king 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing 


i will never have a noble; 
No lineage counted great 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute my state 


And ve shall succor man; 
‘Tis nobleness to serve; 
Help them who cannot help again; 
Beware from right to swerve 
EMERSON, 


. 
AH Lincotn Nugget 


H. E. BARKER 


ID you ever find a gold nugget ? 
l) “Of course not many a reader 
will exclaim; ‘* 1 wasn’t born when 
the California fever raged, and I haven't 
had time yet to get to Klondike. I'm not 
a gold miner, anyway 
Neither am I, but I've found nuggets, 
for all that. Gold hunters are not the 
only ones that ‘strike it rich’ occasion- 
ally. <A relic hunter, and that’s just 
what I am, is as eager to tind a ‘ pocket,” 
and is as often successful, as any miner 
that ever shouldered a pickaxe. ~ 


| 
| 


Think of my luck when I obtained 


permission to ransack the atticof a house 
whose late owner and occupant was a 
near relative of Abraham Lincoln! I 
immaged over the out-of-date furniture, 
the cast-off clothing, the pictures, and a 
iscellaneous lot of odds and ends, and 
vith what exultation did I discover a 
irge pile of old books! How my heart 
eaped to my throat as I opened one end 
and read on the fly leaf, in a plain, fa- 
liliar hand, ‘‘A. Lincoln!” 

It was Mary G. Chandler's ‘* Elements 
of Character,” and many choice para- 
graphs had been marked by the ambitious 
youth. One passage, which was strongly 
marked, more than hints at the source of 
Lincoln's fixed determination to cleave to 
the right, regardless of consequences 

“A wisely trained character never stops 
to ask what will society think of me if I 
do this thing, or if I leave it undone 
The question by which it tests the qual- 
ity of an action is whether it is just 
and wise and jitting, when judged by 
the eternal laws of right.” 

Lincoln did not speak or write these 
words, but, in marking, he endorsed 
them. Better vet, he lived them; and, 
by his words and actions, based on ‘+ the 
eternal laws of right,” he built for him- 
self shrines of affection in the hearts of 
not merely his own countrymen, but of 
the whole liberty-loving world as well 

It isn't every gold miner that finds 
such a nugget as this. 


> 
A Japanese Girl Novelist and Doct 


Kittishima, or Kata Hashi, is the birth 
name of Otono Watanna, an accomplished 
girl of twenty-two; perhaps she is the first 
daughter of the Chrysanthemum empire to 
attempt authorship in our language, though 
the young men from that land have been 
successful rivals to our students in Yale and 
other colleges. She has taken the name 
Otono Watanna as her nom de plume, which 
is said tomean the same in another dialect 
as her own name. She was educated in 
Montreal, learned stenography and type- 
writing, and distinguished herself as an ac- 
curate and brilliant correspondent for the 
‘ News-Letter,” of Kingston, Jamaica. She 
was then only sixteen. She has two sisters 
in this country. It is in short story and 
verse writing that Miss Watanna finds the 
work for which she is best suited. A col- 
lection of her short stories is in a Chicago 
publisher’s hands awaiting publication. A 
Japanese novel, unpublished as yet, is also 
In preparation for publication and drama- 
tization. From time to time, also, short 
Stories, signed ‘‘Otono Watanna,” have ap- 
peared in various Chicago and eastern maga- 
zines and periodicals. 
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| THE 


AMERICAN 
MESSENGER. 


Published Monthly, Twenty or More Large Pages in Every Issue. 


| And this Beautiful Picture...... 
1? Month THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE an () Cts, 
... lo any reader of ‘‘Success.”’ 


This is a greatly reduced repro- 
duction of the picture, which is 
made from a photograph of Hof- 
man’s famous painting, “The Child 
Jesus in the Temple,” one of the 
world’s master-pieces, which hangs 
in the gallery at Dresden, Germany. 
Our picture is made by the accu- 
rate half-tone process, and is on 
fine paper, 19 x 24 in. in size; all 
ready to frame. It is superior to 
many pictures sold in stores at from 
fifty cents to a dollar each, is made 
specially ior us, and as we have the 
edition, it can be obtained only from 
us. It can be framed at slight ex- 
pense, and the helpfulness and in- 
fluence for good of such a picture 
in the home is inestimable. 








The Child Jesus in the Temple. 


Che American Messenger 235 7s re ho sebetaatial Bomes every month, 





to glace it in over 100,000 homes. In order to do this 
quickly we make the above liberal inducement. You should act promptly. 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER is a non sectarian religious monthly for all the family. Devoted to the 


Remember : up-building of a sturdy Christian character, it is full of practical, every day Christianity. Among its con 


tributors are the following forceful, able writers and leaders in religious work: Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuvier, Rev. 





Edw. F. Williams, D.D., Rev. F.S. Schenck, D.D., Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D., Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Rev. S. Parks Cad- 
man. D.D.. Rev. Alex McLaren, D.D., Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D.D., Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D, 
Rev. J]. Elmendorf, D.D., Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, Mrs, E, P. Allan, Mrs. L. S. Houghton, 
Mrs. A. L. Noble’s delightful and instructive serial, “Jesse: H Story in the Time of Christ,” began in 
the February number and continues for a year. Helpful Departments on the Christian Life ; Christian Effort ; 
The Family Circle ; The Sunday School Lessons; Miscellany, Poems, Short Stories, etc., are found in every issue. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Best Teachers’ Bibles and other desirable books given for securing subscribers 
Send for Sample Copy and Premium List. 


One subscriber writes : rhe beautif l Amert ican | f act 


picture far exceeds my expectations. THE Another subscriber, a clergyman, says: 
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AMERICAN MESSENGER does not need any e “Please accept my thanks for the beauti 3 
- acti : , xc ence to . 7 . 4 
other attraction than its own excellence t 1e y 9 ful picture. It isa very fine presentation 3 
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secure subscribers, but with this additional 
of this fine painting, and deserves wide 


inducement of a picture so admirable, its Publi h 
ubscription list ought to be largely in- isners... distribution.” 
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Our Marvelous Offer = « « COLTLTLD LTE DLT LTLTLTLILTE 
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“SUCCESS” has arranged with a leading manufacturer) >> ®) 
for a limited supply of high-grade wheels to be known ©@ 6 
as “SUCCESS,” and if the reader of this announce- (©@ “SUCCESS” e 
ment will act quickly, he may be one of the riders (@ ‘ pe (e 
of this, one of the most carefully built bicycles in the © C*\\ e 
world, who, within a few months, will gladly testify to e f > 
its merits. “SUCCESS” Bicycle is made by one of @ | re 
the largest: oldest, best known, and most reliable makers (@ | \K e) 
in America. Other bicycles of the same make are sold S UK//AN\\\“ yr (e 
everywhere under the regular name-plate at a high price. © — Ne A ®) 
The name of the maker of the “SUCCESS” Bicycle rs = — Ss 
is a household word among bicycle riders. © | @ 
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3 It Costs You Nothing = «= 
Bisa - We are pledged ot to use the name or name- 
Ky 1898 @ plate of the makers in disposing of the wheels we 
/ | : (@ have purchased for FREE DISTRIBUTION to 
/ 4 @) 

fi \ wi @) our workers. Our unprecedented large order, com- 
\ Ls WZ, @) bined with prompt cash settlement, enables us to make 

\\\ My @ this WONDERFULLY LIBERAL OFFER. 
XK af ec We are determined to increase the circulation of 





®) “SUCCESS” to the 100,000 mark before Sept. 15th, 
@) 1898, and at a large financial sacrifice, we will send 
®) to any reader of “SUCCESS” who sends forty new 


Sept. 15, 1898, this superb wheel. A “SUCCESS” BICYCLE IS FREE—COSTS YOU NOTHING. Write us 
if you intend to work for a “SUCCESS” Bicycle. Enter your name at once or you may be TOO LATE. 
GRASP THIS CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME; IT MAY NEVER OCCUR AGAIN. 


To be Successful You must Read “Success 


SUCCESS is the winning Magazine of the day. Born to win popular favor, it leaps from victory to victory, rolling 
up th usands of enthusiastic subscribers at every bound. It helps you to start in business for yourself—it helps you 
P 
to INCREASE YOUR SALARY—1t <a mauay Aet tO Day. 
5 cer bai eeieeaar al aaaniaa > helps you to be worth more to your busi- ¢  *ter your mame and addins if’ you crveet to 
ag of side that eo ne m | ness, to your employer, to your family, to a jen 
the community and to yourself. Every ‘-~-- 


ae Oe ee eee 
copy is worth its whee in gold. Forty large pages beautifully illustrated, every month; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


ADDRESS TO-PAY "THE SUCCESS CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
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What is this paper ‘SUCCESS,’ er eieiemmanall 
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